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5 DUNLOP TYRES * 


guaranteed. 
See trade mark (Dunlop’s head) on tube and cover. 
Write for booklet Dunlop Company Ltd., Aston, Birmingham. 
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Skin 


Moke your own Cigarette, ur. 
it 1s twies as good. 


Blemishes. Redness, 
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appearance. 
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Entrrep at 
Sratioxeus’ Hare, 


One Pxxxr. 


Wise Precaution. 


“I¢ is always advieable to know what business a man 


is in when he marriage to ” said the blonde. 
“Why co? > acked the me 


“A man once gavo me an engagement ring, and, of 
course, I was a curious to know what it had cost.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“Well, I went toa to inquire what was the 


value, and I found man who gave me the token 
bebind the counter.” 
— 2 
Mrerersr : “Is your father at home, William ?” 
William: “Yes; but he’s got rheumatism so bad he 
ain’t safe to talk to.” 


— 
“I zan oon — Mr. Scribbler on his 
chert den Whah on earth you find in them to 


„I NOTICED a o crowd gathered in front of your 
house this — 2 the matter? 
“I was the cook.” 


8 — LO 
“I vn my name were Notoriety,” sighed a thirty - 


year-old 
“ Why P” asked her mother. 
„Because so many men court notoriety.” 


— 8 
What Morgan Looks Like. 


Imacrne a face which combines the chief characteris- 
tics of Bismarck, Cecil Rhodes, and Lord Roberts, and 
can get an idea of what Mr. Pierpont Morgan is 


There is not another face like it in the wide world, 
and could not be anywhere else but in America. Like 
the two historical giants first mentioned, he is tall, 
being over six feet in height, and fairly heavy. 

One’s first impression of M "s countenance is 
that it is a fierce one, but a subsequent glance reveals 


0 
: r 
Like most Americans, he smokes incessantly, lar 
strong He eats much, drinks moderately, wor 
? 


and sleeps hard. 
The only sign of failing sbout him io bie Ball, which 
hi _ What remains, „ is crisp, 
ois one of those huge masses of vitality which 
every now end again, as in the cases of Napoleon, Bis- 
marck, Gladstone, and Cecil Rhodes affect the des: 
their | there no Hiring por 
possessed of co much gigantic energy up 


Your Little One's Letter. 
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„ he asked, that you could learn to 


love me 
“TI don't know,” she answered; “I might, and if I 
were a man I'd hate to think that I was an acquired 


— 2 — 


How He Saved His Money. 


A story comes from South Africa of how an elderly 

English miner saved his little fortune from the hands 

e Boers. When the war was on the verge of break- 

ing - he made up his mind to leave the Transvaal 
lor Natal. 


He had to carry all his money with him, and 
knew that the Boers would certainly take every penny 
they could find from him. So he „ gold 
into clasps and clamps for his box, nailed them on and 

ve them a good coating of naint. As he expected, he 

ell into the hands of the enemy, and his box was 
ly searched. But the trick was never 2 
and he got his £300 worth of gold in safety to riti 
territory. 
— — — 

“TRarLIna gowns should never be worn on the 

street, my dear ; they are intended for women who ride 


in ca 
„Well, Jack, you know very well that it isn’t my 
fault that I haven't a carriage. 


— . — 


Envious Youne Maw (epeakin 
George is gore and han 


ted. 
Sharp Young Lady: But, Mr. Dumley. if were 
banknn sand satan would nus you be ceuceliod 


—ecteioo—— 
Rough on the Chameleon. 


Evxnronn knows that the chameleon is a sort of 
lizard, which changes its colour according to the sur- 
roundings. It is asserted that a man recently bought 
one of these animals with the view of N ita powers. 
He first placed it upon a red cloth, when it promptly 
turned red. It was next deposited on a blue ‘ace 
and at once assumed a triumphant blue colour. So far 


60 . 
he next test consisted in putting the change. 
able creature u tartan cover of 


of favoured rival): 
me, but he is so 


the 

. It ra ef fn eoliiadeto cow noe 
ra 

came back. Be chameleon was 

of agony impressed upon its 


0 ter 
dead, with a look 
countenance, 


A BIG SURPRISE 
FOR YOU .. ° 


NEXT WEEK. 


In the next number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY we shall publish an announce - 
ment of a big Competition, the prizes in 
which are of an entirely novel nature. 


She Told Him. 


“Can you tell me why it is,” he growled, as he began 
diving under the bed, “ that my slippers always seem to 
get pushed over against the wall P 

« Yes, dear,” she answered pleasantly: 

Tou can?” 

Tes, dear.” 

“Then why is it?“ 

„Because you don't put them away in the cupboard 
when you them off, dear.” 


ee 

Mrstress: “ Why, Bridget, you surely don't consider 
these windows cleaned P ” 

Bridget: Sure, I washed em nicely on the inside, 
mum, 2 can look out, but I intentionally lift tlem a 
little y on the outside so thim aignorant Jones 
children nixt door couldn't look in.” 

0 


Quite a Sad Story. 


“Mamma, do you like stories? 
“T like true ones, my child.” 
“Shall I tell you a true one?” 
60 ” 


Bub you might not like it.” 

“Oh, yes, I should if you told it.” 

„Bub it is quite short. Well, once upon a time there 
was a water bottle——” 

“Yes; goon.” 

“ And yesterday I broke it; but I'll never—ooh !— 
ooh !—do it again.” 

Tuer wero talking of fume. 

“ But how, after all, may a man know whether he is 
really grout or not?” 

„Frnt's easy. Let him fall ill. If they issue bullotins 
about him, then he can rest assured that he is truly 


— eo: qjoe—— 


Why Jelly-fish Sting. 


Most visitors at the seaside must have noticed in calm 


weather, shoals of gorgeously-coloured jelly-fishes float- 
ing in the water, while their quivering bodies are often 
seen stranded on the beach. 

Though apparently both helpless and harmless, this 
is far from being the case, for they are hungry flesh- 
eaters, and catch all sorts of animals much more highly 
organised than themselves. And many bathers have 
found to their cost that these creatures sting in a very 
painful manner. 

One kind, the Portuguese man-of-war, which is com- 
mon in the warmer part of the ocean, and looks like 
a coloured bladder from which long streamers hang 
down into the water, is positively dangerous, for its 
stings have been known to prove fatal to human beings. 

The effect is due to the presence of innumerable micro- 
scopic stinging capsules in each of which a long thread 
with a barbed base is coiled up. From capsule a 
sort of trigger projects, and if this is touched by an 
unfortunate soft-skinned animal, is suddenly 
shot out, the barbs coming first and piercing the skin, 
after which the poisoned thread is proj into the 


wound. 

The combined effect of very many of these may be 
considerable, The beautiful flower-like sea-anemones, 
often seen clinging to rocks between tide-marks, are 
similarly provided, but their nettling capsules are not 

1. One scientist relates, however, that he 


60 
felt for six months the sting of one of these creatures. 
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carious jangle 
panion this combination of sweet soun 
CONFESSIONS OF A LADY'S MAID, e lst itera 


2 . I thought 
(The writer of these articles was for many years 8 lady's maid in geod Society. She sew gently, eal di ” 
t down, madam, you are not we 
relates her experiences, which have been remarkable. * Bhe turned and looked st me with those strange, fixed 
The Opening Confessions. _“ One thi Racburn,” Mrs. Temple added. 1 Ih in bs denge fung, and the belle rang in the same 


wonder wh whilst she is with me, you would very : but where is Jack? oh! where is J 
Mavup Razsunn is the kindly act as this lady’s maid as well as 1 H= ice rose N looked d her wi 
daughter of well-connected Need you ask, Madam? ” I aid, “I shall be glad 1 kind 6 — = 
people. | On her father’s 8nd . good bye to him . 
badly off, and determines 2 and I confess my 3 was aroused, but it was i - wise, = ess N 

strike ani 


to out a line of tisfied later. When I went to my mistress’ iled into silence, her eyes came bac 
her own, so, becomes ® room that evening, after I had been into the town and tees penton 2 sei my arm in * 
lady’s maid. The husband t the box and all the articles I  mecessary fierce p. 
f mistress, Mrs. for the strange young lady, Mrs. Temple said to me: 2. Ras all come back to me,” she exclaimed, in a low, 
Donaldson, is in prison for All this must have surprised you very much, andI excited voice. ‘I remember © ing; and, oh! what 
forgery, though he de- want to explain it to you, Raeburn, I am anxious to must Jack be thi of me? He does not know, ho 
clares he is innocent. Mrs. en thy for my visitor.” cannot know what has become 7 
Donaldson has to go away to America I ventured uy that my sympathy was It was with difficulty I soothed her agitation, and took 
aud Raeburn Lg another enlisted by the sweet face and gentle ways of the young her to the deck cabin where Mrs. Temple was seated. 
while there discovers lady and Mrs. Temple seemed p by my wo “JT have remem „ Mrs. Browne cricd, 
that her new master has really committed “he is a curious story,” she went on. “I mus when she saw her friend; “I must go at once on snore 
. the crime for which Mr. Donaldson is saying I have never met this lady before, nor do 1 and ph to Jack. Oh! Jack!” 
suffering. Sufficient, evidence is obtained to convict even know her name.” | My start showed the astonish- rs. Temple did not wait then to hear further ex- 
the roal criminal, and Mr. Donaldson is released. ment I felt. “The fact is,” Mra. Temple added, with planations; time ous, and we went hurriedly 
a some hesitation, ‘she does not know it If! ‘When on again, the two ladies going to a hotel, whilst 
I got into the train to-day at Canterbury sho was sitting I spent some agitating moments in disinterring our 
A LOST IDENTITY. 7 tho corner Lg te 3 of which we were te only Inggage. 8 
7 > wo occupants. We gone & very way . en I rejoined mistress and her companion, I 
a ate ee ET on es ae ee Re rer ee bee doch favs stato of intense excitement, and I fre 


distress. : a 
peaceful haven. . ee ee Oe 


is the heart of Surrey, a lovely and remote in the station at Dover on the point of getting into the Ire 
village, and the Manor House was ono of those beautiful train, but without the faintest Feoollectfon of where she en I pos soot gay 2 2 cig 
bg ay og which are a joy to the artist and a delight find ome from, whither she was bound, os het own fe. wb oe appe ** oe 
3 : name! She was in leepest trouble, a m : 0 
Mrs. Temple, a widowed lady, considerably past advice, and I questioned her closely, naturall S n 
milo ey he whit Was a plonure C2 k Geis rent. f f an bo of oy le Hrs 3 
.. on sy bog ange, Thad ben peng ber honband of wt chat pert ce 
2 ‘ were too genuine to allow me to doubt her, and all m 
o be in the country was refreshing after many Zcat questions only elicited the same reply. She. c How Memory was Lost. 
of London. L:fe; to live with anyono so gentle, redned; remember nothing before she found herself getting into She had travelled with him to Dover, and went, on 
r in i el — — ia Deve. and _ A who she was, board with him to say good-bye, intending when she cams 
4 ; le . i i 1 „me. 10 
My mistress 3 = as 9 8 Fer and many “ She turned out the contents of her et, but on ere 1 a te stay <r the pepe et 
ware, the tale ve nd evan © widow e eee . he was to join han in 
lonely life, she nevor seemed ; ’ ary saga ; ia in a few months time, „ 
though she lived s lately lite, she d. r of 2 and the retarn half of a ticket to Victoria. * But what gad her hasband stood togstber bi the ship's 


o think about herself! she kept on repeating; it was really pitiful. i 
a 1 . walts we had heard it 
had been with hey iy old friend im Rest. he did =" 7, Hones, the bells had 


, the 

notes and in oven their 
notes of the walts. Imme- 
afterwards she left the vessel, and was re- 
5 a road, she was 
knocked down by d passing drag, striking her head 

the moment entire! 
„ rapidly returned, 
feeling refused all offers of melp 
e pussie. from the crowd which assembled, and, 
ii set the F „ she on. 
right! Meantime, I have decided with my guest here comes the strange element in the story—. 
tirely all that had immc- 
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usekeeper showed me 3 telegram received 
Temple. 
The Strange Guest. 
“Prepare blue room,” it ran, and we concluded that 
our mistress was bringing a guest home with her. 
4 — blue a was 1 favourite 01 in the — 
intzes, an carpet were all carried 
warping tints of the colour which named it, and its view 
over the rose garden frst end tenting. 
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seem like a settled part of the house- She walked vaguely on along the stroot, wondering 
i where sho was going ; 


to her. 
to her p sho found there a 
10 mpted her to 
„ and get into the next train 


mode by Mrs. Temple to _ in which she most providentially met my 
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by the tall, slight figure of a girl dressed in grey. 
My mistress 


i ease. 

She lov — ith delicately fair face and 

soft blao eyes, os glace bel som 2 Days passed 
TRlaeburn, my mistress said to me. LI have till she was with us, : . 

bronght this young lady home with me, and I want you with that strange blank in her memory, Further back a afety, and him she 

I trted not to show my surprise as H aal Kd Ver Dover che could remember nothing. came from his that he was home on special 

= what way I could help The strain and the worry of it 2 tell upon leave. He arrived weeks later, we wre te 
was delig 

showed visi i of i with which his wife ted or 

8 e l e her , e e; 

a time ie 

bree f : and, a8 I do not want to excite comment is se n Yas to bo fownd, her present condition of fretted Fenring fen E. ott ern not 


letters and 


house, I thou „C 4 complete change was at once insisted w And, telegrams in vain to. their rooms, and had 
mistress was 


oo to start for, together. 
can’t time,” to her. 
„1 don't think f shall over ween a ay rai 


Wank ENDING 
Ave. 21, 1902. 
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Astounding Antics of 
the Retired Rich. 


A sreancsz thing occurred about thirty years ago, 
whereby the authorities at the Bank of England and 
the Mint were for a time completely mystified. for- 
mer member of a wealthy banking firm, Branksome 
by name, a white-bearded, venerable-looking old man, 
resided in a 2 mansion, abutting on a fashion - 
able West-ond square. All his life, the day-long jingle 
of coins in the Lombard Street counting-house had 
been as music in his ears; and now, in his declining 
years, a strange thought had entered into his soul. 

The poor man conceived the idea that the 
state of the copper coinage was a disgrace to the realm, 
and that the current pence and halfpence needed wash- 
ing. Accordingly, he had organised a regular system 
of collection, cleansing, and re-distribution of dirty 
coppers. He himself, with his higely pelt men and 
maidservants, toiled unremittingly ; and the extensive 
stabling and outbuildings at the rear of the house were 
like the washing department of a firm of beer-bottlers. 
The coins were washed, stecped in antiseptic solution, 
burnished, and finally had holes bored in them for con- 
venience in stringing together. 

It was poi out to Mr. Branksome that as the 
“business” was being conducted, he was subjecting 
himself to unheard-of pains and penalties for “ defacing 
the coin of the realm.” If, however, he would undor- 
take to cease boring holes in the coins, said the officers 
from Scotland Yard, this liability would be obviated. 
After some demur, the proposal was agreed to; but 
Branksome continued washing and burnishing the 
Queen’s money to the day of his death, which occurred 
not long after. 


Beds in Every Room. 


Much more recently, the details of another odd case 

7705 leaked = Mr. Southborough, an ory Te 

rivate means, was in every respect mentally 

sont are for one str fad. He was a successful 

business man of the “self-made” varicty, and used to 

declare that, as a poor street arab, he had never known 
what it was to sleep in a proper bed. 

Now, however, lying in beds and contemplating them 
had become the sole recreation of his life. He had a 
FFC In the 
drawing-room was a splendid brass bedstead in the 
Italian style; while the dining-room was embellished 
with a fine old Tudor example in solid oak, to match 
the other fittings of the apa t. The cellars, attics 
and domestic offices, as well as the conservatories an 

were furnished mainly with cots, cribs, and 
cradles—even hammocks and ships’ bunks were not for- 
gotten—and the most peculiar thing of all was that the 
servants had every day first to disarrange and then to 
“make” every bed in the house. 


Fly Shooting as a Sport. 


An extrao case was that of a Mr. Ambert, a 
wealthy recluse, w sole ef in life it was to kill 
flies. He called it “sport,” as such he . 
seemed to regard it; for he was brimming over wit 
enthusiasm for his strange pursuit. firm of gun- 
aniths in the City had specially made for him a rifle 
of exceeding lightness, and marvellously small bore ; 
and with this curious wea he was wont to peram- 
bulate his house in eporting attire, shooting flies on 
the wing. He even shot them as he lay in bed. 

Larger game he did not disdain—such as rats and 
mice—but flies were his favourite sport; and, in the 
height of the fly-saason, from every part of the house 
came the whip-like crack of his tiny weapon. This 
intrepid sportsman by no means allowed the fiyless 
British winter to interfere with his venturesome pas- 
time. From the end of September till the following 
June, he invariably spent ubroad, passing from the 
Riviera to Egypt, and from Egypt even further south, 
as game grew scarce. 

: Corns Attended to Free. 


In the streets round Trafalgar Square, might have 
seen any morning a few years ago, an ol gentle- 
man of benevolent aspect, walking with gentle tread, 
and scrutinising the feet and gait rather than the faces 
of passers-by. Had you watched the old gentleman’s 
movements, you would presently have seen him accost 
some shabby-looking man shambling ally along ; 
bility is that you would then have seen 
the old gentleman help the shabby-looking man into 
the — — which had all along been keeping 
pace with the old gentieman’s movements, and in 
which, probably, one or more similar shabby-looking 
men would already bo seated. 


Mr. Travers, for such was the old gentleman's name, 
had in his time been a great sufferer from corns; and, 
now that he had realised a handsome competence, it 
was his delight to roam the streets in search of E 
sufferers from affections of the feet, and take them 
off in his carriage to his home in the Northern guburbs, 
where a skilled chiropodist was in constant attendance. 
Bad “cases” used frequently to occupy his attention 
for weeks together; during which time the lucky 
patient could depend on board and lodging of the 
most sumptuous description. 

Tho futility of testamentary restrictions on wayward 

eirs was never more strikingly demonstrated than in 
the North of England, a few years ago. Mr. Pratt, a 
millionaire mill-owner, in Lancashire, left the bulk of 
his fortune to his nephew, on condition that the young 
man should never again enter a public-house. Some- 
what to the surprise of his friends, the young fellow 
accepted the legacy on these terms. No sooner, how- 
ever, had he entered into possession of his deceased 
uncle’s mansion than the furniture and effects were 
sold by auction. An army of workmen then appeared, 
and for months the place was given over to them. 

When the grand re-opening took place, it was found 
that the whole interior of the mansion had been con- 
verted into the semblance of a large and luxurious 
public-house. Tap-room, “snug,” bar-parlour, smoke 
and billiard-rooms—nothing was missing; while from 
behind a magnificent bar, resplendent barmaids beamed 
sweet smiles as they measured out free drinks to an 
army of the legatec’s chums. Thus did this young man 
circumvent the wishes of his well-intentioned relative; 
and, quite recently, he was still leading a life of lan- 
guorous ease in his private public-house, 

Day Turned into Night. 


Another transformation of the interior of a family 
mansion resulted in an extraordinary inversion of the 
plans of Nature. The owner, Mr. Brownjohn, a retired 
stockbroker, was determined to turn night into day, 
and it cost him thousands of pounds to do it. All the 
outside windows of the house were built up, so as to 
exclude every ray of natural light. Entrance to the 
mansion was by an underground passage; and every 
room had a door and window opening on to a magni- 
ficent central space, which was open to the roof. From 
the roof, when it was night outside, an imitation sun 
shone forth an electric glare, which filled the whole 
place with a light as of day. 

The wealthy eccentric roso at nine o' clock each even- 
ing, and, having breakfasted, started on s day's 
routine of work and pleasure. He lunched at one in 
the morning, drank n cup of tea about four a. m., and 
dined at seven o'clock, retiring to rest about ten or 
eleven a.m., when, by an ingenious sliding arrangement 
in the roof, the bright sky and imitation sun were at 
once transformed into a concave expanse of inky black- 
ness; from out of which a host of false stars twinkled, 
and an artificial moon shed forth her spurious beams. 


Wouldn’t Set Foot on the Ground. 


An almost incredible case was that of a Mr. Berkwell, 
young gentleman, who, being disappointed in love, 
vowed he would never eet foot on ground again. For- 
tunately, he was of great wealth, or he must have fared 
badly in this unsympathetic world. As it was, things 
were made tolerably easy fur him. When he wanted to 
get up and go out, he was dressed as he lay by his two 
valets, who then lifted him on to a couch, or deposited 
him in one of those invalid chairs which can be pro- 

lled by the hands alone. When ho wished to drive 
in the park, he was borne out to his carriage on a sort 


ol litter. 


His vow, strange to say, did not prevent him being a 
rather ardent cyclist ; lifted on to his machine, he was 
all right. But, wherever he went, he was closely fol- 
lowed by his brougham, with a footman inside as well 
as one on the box; so that, in the event of 2 spill, the 
two together would be able to lift both him and the 
machine into the vehicle, without either the necessity 
of their master getting on his feet, or the sacrifice of the 
fat old coachman’s dignity. 
— — $s o-————— 


Mrganva e * ue better in every way that 
ould part, dear Orlan: 
Orlando (ia a choked voice): “Only in one way, 
t.“ 


Miranda: “ Yes, beloved ?” 

O:lando (overcome with emotion): “It is cheaper, 
darling. 

“TyERB is one thing I ane about 7 husband; he 

hurries when n or a 

“ol Very little oredit is — A him for that, my dear. 
Whenever 1 000 te er kr Gre eat, ot tio way, and 
I impl.; ut or loves out o way, 
let bim bunt for thom up an down until I have finished 
dressing. 


— — 
I nave come for my umbrella,” said the londer of 
i day, to his friend. 
one of those articles, om » rainy a ene: taal 


“Do!” replied the other, as he threw up the top and 


walked off, do as 1 did—borrow ons.” 
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THE WORK OF SOCIETY COACHMEN. 

My age is now thirty-six, and I have been driving 
for good families in and out of town for the past eleven 
ears. 1 am a married man, but “without encum- 
rance,” which means, of course, that my wife and I 
are not parents. My present employer is a man of 
large means, and lie occupies a public position. More 
than this I cannot say, but it is enough to show that I 
havo many opportunities of seeing sides of life that 
doubtless are of interest to those who do not share iny 
Bd aac „ 

f I briefly give an outline of my movements durin 
the twelve months, it will convey to those intereste: 
the ceaseless round of activity that Society people 
indulge in. During the months of January, February, 
and March, I am usually down in the Midlands, where 
my employér has his chief residence. If, however, my 
employer, or his wife, or any of his family are not in 
a good state of health, I may spend one or more of 
these months at Mcntune, or some other place on the 
Riviera. 

The first weck in April generally sees my master and 
his family move up to London for the scason. When 
in town my hours of labour are considcrably longer 
than when in the country. The night work, too, is tiie 
great drawback for those who, like myself, like to get 
to bed at a decent hour. Asa rule, during the London 
season I do not get to bed before twelve or one o'clock. 
Often enough, it is four or five o'clock in the morning 
before I am able to “turn in.” Although it is so 
late when I retire, I am, generally speaking, expected 
to be on tho box again by eleven o'clock next morning, 
when iny mistress and her daughters go for a drive in 
the park, or elsewhere. 

If the dinner party, or the dance to which the family 
has been on the previous evening has been of a fatiguin 
character, I have the good luck not to be required unti 
the afternoon—an arrangement which suits me much 
better than does the morning drive. Between the 
first week in April and the last week in June, J, and 
two of my assistants, four horses and a couple of car- 
riages, are dispatched to Maidenhead, or to Cromer, or 
Torquay. This little break in the season is what my 
employer styles his “ breathing space.” 

uly is one of the most unsettled months in the year 
for me. Sometimes I am allowed to take a week's holi- 
day during this month. Last year, for instance, both 
my employer and his wife were ill, and were staying at 
Harrogate, and I had quite an easy time of it. The year 
before that, however, my master was entertaining some 
relatives of his down at Bournemouth, and I was driving 
about every day of the woek for six or eight hours. 
Nothing adds so seriously to the work of a Society coach- 
man as does the presence of visitors in the employer's 
house—the poorer the circumstances of the visitors tha 
harder is the lot of the host’s coachman. 

August and September of every year aro spent at ny 
governor's seat in Scotland. My work there is of a varied 
character. I may not, perhaps, have to drive a puir 
nearly so frequently as when in town, but I am expected 
to take my muster about in his dogcart early and late. 
I also have to act the part of escort to my employer's 
grown-up daughters when they take riding exercise. 
Whin in town the duties of escort are undertaken by 
my employer himself, for he finds a gallop along the 
Row as enjoyable as do his daughters, but when up 
North there are not enough admiring eyes about for the 
duty to be sufiiciently tempting. 

October secs us back in town again. Our stay may 
be for a fortnight or a month; it all depends upon the 
state of the social world, and the Parliamentary business 
on hand. During the Autumn vis't my mistress and her 
daughters go shopping daily. They actually order their 
Christmas cards and other unlikely things at this time 
of the year. Very often I am kept wailing outside one 
business establishment for an hour or ‘an hour and a 
half at a stretch. This practice is not good for the 
horses, especially if the weather be at all inclcment. 
Yet I am afraid to drive up and down, toz it is a hundred 
to one that so soon as I get seventy yards uway the 
ladies will make their appearance in the strect. 

November and December are invariably spent at home 
in the Midlands, and it is here that my mest regular 
and congenial work is done. I know to a nicety ihe 
movements that will be expected of me. The daily drive 
in the afternoon to the village and the occasiona! cven- 
ing drive to one of the neighbouring mansions is nearly 
all that I have to do. On Sundays, when the westhee 
is bad, I am sometimes called upon to take the family to 
morning Church service. I am, when at home, among 
my friends, and I am abie to enjoy their con:pany 
evoning after evening - If I have any irksome duties 
when at home they are in consequence of such unez- 
pected events as the illness of one or more of the car- 
riage horses. . „ . 

On the whole, the life of a Society coachman is not a 
bad one, provided, of course, that he loves the animals 
he drives, and that he is not averse to a change of scene 
and somewhat irregular hours. As in all other Society 
situations, a great deal depends upon the character of 
the employer; if he be an unreasonable man the socnet 
the coachman decides to look for another post the bettez 
for : 
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THE OBJECTION TO CRAMMING. THE FIRST 
What ls tho, Strongest Argument against * Cramaniag™ ta Bert Mas a8 ever Patented an improvement ia Firearms? 
The very simple and yet too little known even Yes; the Rev. A. J. Forsyth, via, Aberdeen- 
2 N among those who 3 know it best, that Pg ast shire, ted t. cap, April 11th, 1807 
N= NSS Sie grows in two ways. P oni, Post, December 23rd, 1808, has the 
Half. — . in weight and what may be call develop- subjoined advertisement: “To Sportsmen. — he 
A- crown Is paid for every Question used, ment. II rationally educated, the internal develop. Patent Gun-Lock, invented by Mr. Forsyth, is to be 
two guineas a column for Replies. ment of the brain cells keeps pace with the general had at No. 10, Piccadilly, near the Haymarket. Those 
growth, and, although, as a rule, a child so educated who may be unacquainted with the excellence of this 
REPLIES. seldom exhibits any of those pernicious 8 of Invention are informed that the inflammation is pro- 
— the infant prodigy,” it lasts, and some the greatest duced without the assistance of flint, and is much 
Wace ¢ SASH WINDOWS. names in science and literature could be quoted in more rapid than in the common way. The Lock is 
£55 waa Make their First Apzearanes la support of the theory that it is better to leave a child's 80 co as to render it completely lesperyions ta 
The history of sash wi 1 brain to lie fallow ‘bor the first few years of its life. water, or damp of any kind, and may, in fact, be fire! 
ory of sash windows is somewhat obscure, but Prof . 5 — = 
the probability is that they were a Dutch invention, and essor Huxley once said that 3 boy’s education er water. 
that they were introduced into England soon after the should not in before ten years of age. pil on THE MOST TITLED MONARCH. 
Revolution of 1688. The derivation of the word “ sash,” Shakespeare, Walter Scott, Charles Darwin, and Her, wricy tiving Monarch bes the Orcatest Number of Title? 
in this sense, is the Dutch sas, a sluice—Old English bert Spencer, are only four of many cases that could 6173.) 


tasse. In Queen 8 rei 2 be quoted in proof. Early cramming as practised in Of all the ruling sovereigns of Europe, the Austrian 
! ant eee eat eG — and proprietary eie Chere ei? Easperor oon bones the largest Sauber of titles of n 
Feature of houses that were advertised ae “To let” In Tesults” are considered, means developing the inter. ity and territorial rank. In addition to his Imperia 
the Tarzen, for instance, No. 178, May 27th—-S0th, Hal structure of the brain at the expente of its general crown, His Majesty is in nine different ways entitle! 
1710, there is this advertisement: development. This is the reason why 1 75 and girls to wear regal tiara, twice is he ualified to be addresse:! 

“To be lett, in Devonshire Ware near Bishopsgate who are brilliant scholars of a sort up to fifteen or six- as Grand once as Archduke, eighteen times as 
a very good Brick House of 8 Rooms of a Floor, and a teen 8° often come to a dead stop about nineteen, and Duke, once as Grand Prince, and in numerous ways he 


good Hall, with very good light and dark never do anything else. is entitled to be called count or lord. Iu all, his 
we Honse tale ‘anil 5 par] 5 55 OUR FIVE CAPITAL OFFENCES. is — titles amount to considerably over a 

) ights, i Is rh Marder and High Treason for which undred. 

| e e i aa litem there ory Sittan be As under Eagitsh Law? (6170.) The titles of the King of 8 « large yard 


From England th assed i There are five such crimes known to the present of the history of the world. He is King of Jerusalem, 
. first to put 1. — u es 5 bea bes English law. Murder, high treason, piracy, attempts which is Turkish; of Navarre, which is French; cf 
Pp U ge, at his new 5 
| house at Montmartre. Speaking of this, Lister, in to destroy public arsenals and dockyards, and arson Gibraltar, which is British; and of the East an! 
1699, writes in his “ Journey to Paris” : We had the Within the limits of the Port of London. The question, West Indies, which are largely British; Duke of Bra- 
good fortune here to find the Marshal himself. He of course, excludes several other offences under the bant and Count of Flanders, now the two independent 
showed us his great sash windows; how easily they A™™Y Act, and the Naval Discipline Act. Death sen- kingdoms of Holland and Belgium; and sovereign oi 
might be lifted up and down, and stood at any height ; tences under these acts may be passed for a variety numerous other lands long since independent or under 
which contrivance, he said, he had out of England, by a of offences, but they are — ever passed in time ot the undisputed sway of other Powers. He bears upon 
small model brought on purpose from thence ‘there Peace, and hardly ever even in times of war. eee indeed, an epitome of the glory and the 


5 of this poise in windows in France before ; “THE REIGN OF SHAM.” 
the house was but building, etc.” Which Eaglish Reise 2 best be Styled ‘‘the Ago ef WHERE WOMEN MAY NOT PRAY. 
OUR SILLIEST LAW. ne (6172. 3 Where are Women not Aliowed to Pray? (t, 
Which ts the Most Unnecessary Law that le Now Baferced ta this That of Charles II. From ging 13 As regards public prayer, there is a practically uni. 
Tt would be easy to point out several laws whick wards through every class subjects, versal prohibition against women in Mohammedan 


every man and woman made themeelves out to be what 1 1d 

3 a 1 but, — dest is they were not. Charles, whilst posing as a Protestant, ee. W 
J I les I., and ( „ the protector of the nation’s intercats, was in reality distinctly encourages women to pray in private. Corte 
oer 1 = 2 K. = TN oom which are still Roman Catholic, and the recipient, for many years, Hindu congregations deny the privilege of prayer to 
although ir and ineff, 7 cases enforced, Vv. their women a r. Among the Ainu, a race sup- 
: a eae hy a ey — y. For . 0 d to be the aborigines of Japan, women are not 
lg ins, but the ee wt 101 a a trade — * Louis —_— permitted to pray or offer sacrifice, except in rare causes, 

when the Asta fine, i * i a ea 0 1 as of their husbands. The reason for this 
trifle os man who * — a — 
trade. ere is no power of imprisonment, or losing went so far 
the offender's premises. Reporters invariably give a Orm 
gratuitous very valuable . the 9 — 
offending trader, and he pays the fine and repeats the that the mass o 


offence. ‘ oe pore should have cultivated permitted to address prayers directly to the Supreme 
DISEASED PERSONALITY. imposture as an art, and unfortunately sed “Gt Being. 
What ere “ Disease "Pp 6168.) tion as the Test Act, and the Act of Uniformity, OUR MOST IGNOBLE TREATY. 

These are, 5 the most obscure diseases that together with the scarcity of ready money, and = When did Britala Conc'ude the most Mistaken P:aceP (6177.) 
are known to medical science, which has only just, as Peculation rampant in the L= service, gave ample Three answers might be given to this question. 1 lie 
it were, begun the serious investigation of them. Per- opportunity to every grade of society to practise deceit. first was the Treaty of Utrecht in 1718. Ihe war had 
sonality includes all that we the character, dis- THE SACRED SOUTH. eleven years, it was glorified by the spleadi:l 
position, and inclination of a human being, and d Why was the South Side of the Churchyard Preferred to victories of Marlborough, and raised the National Debt 
cause, mental or physical, acquired or inherited, whi the North as & Last Resting-place? (6176. to £38,000,000, a very great sum for thcse days, and 
affects the character of an individual in an abnormal In early times, the es of persons of ——_ yet scarcely a single object for which the war was waged 
way, amounts to a disease of ity more or less or special sanctity were buried within the ch walls, was ined, practically the same may be said cf 
severe. Perhaps the most illustration is that and this is a custom which has been, to a great extent, the T of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, which was equally 

1 „ which has been proved over and over reserved, to the present day, by the burial of distin- barren of all the results that we had fought for. 

ain to afflict wealthy persons, who have not the guished persons within the walls of Westminster A But perhaps the worst of all was the Treaty of Paris 

all htest reasonable temptation to steal anything. or St. Paul's. At the same time, it was an ancient in 1763, which ended the Seven Years’ War. is prac- 


erited alcoholism is another. So is a tendency custom to bury the bodies of notorious evil-livers Selly killed the great Pitt, whose last spcech consisted 
5 1 —— of 3 which are very who bara not, Le gee 1 in ofa 1 f 

uently a premoni ptom of insanity. Another consecra' ground, on the north side e church, ain ut we even lost resti d pow: 
—. 1 — of “disease of r „ is because this was the shadicst and, therefore, coldest. fir 7 5 . 
what is usually called e “hark-back” to previous From this custom a prejudice against this side of as many other most valuable conquests. Never in the 
generations. It is sometimes found in old families the churchyard, thus the south side became next in history of war did the victors come out of the struggle 


which have intermarried closely with others that a honour to e interior of the church itself. There may at such a pitiable disadvantage as we did then. In later 
of this century will, as it were, skip some genera- ay te a still remoter origin of the custom to be time, the d peace after Majuba broke our 
tions, vices or diseases of a remote found in the fact that in all ancient mythologies the most solemn ges, and, as events have proved, cost 
ancestor. It is hardly to add that dis- north was invariably 0 us 2280, 000,000 and 21, 000 men to regain what could 
eases of personality” are y domain of the powers of then have been had almost for nothing. 
———— ...... SS 0°0em™—™—=—™’”._—_—_ p ‚ 
QUESTIONS. 2 don't hear you sing nowadays, Mis Madeline ” Founded 1872. 

201. bable that communication will be established sician or me practise. 

Fe e e 1 i. 7 « Daas be live in your neighbourhood ? ” The OCEAN Accident and 
on et W an there 12 any Wife ab either of the K G Co 

* * Doo D. (to jeweller): “I brought beck thie engage- uarantee rpo 
=e ee eed The rial ration, Lie 

L Which is the oldest working locomotive in the world ? ee suit?” is (Empowered by Bpecial Act of Parliament.) 

207. Which is the moat dangerons * recreation. ary hes hed the Doo D.: Tes, it was all right; but I didn’t suit.’ capital „rt 06000 EZ 421, 120,288 
* . known laweult im this or any other — , Laws seeubeol n:Sahher scribed + + woes = = B1.084,809 
e Which playwright’s works have ben most successful ? from my father. Dear papa is so sbeent-minded.” 1 . 

He: In what way ? not only provides against bat aleo agains’ inc se nil 
She: “ He a lot of millinery and dress-making — dee 
CONDITIONS. bills, and forgot to put in the money to pay for them. —— e ae "Gand vor 

E reece h ̃⁵ͤ—³ rer, (imnocently): “I the Bends of Third Party indemnities, 
E bend replies to any unmber of erin, whether his own presume, Mies Fitedook, paint 7 are orice Mortgage Insurarco. 

S e Should be Lenke “Replies” ta the top Wetthasd Mies  Fitzdook Giudignantly, misapplying his ments — Excess Gad Cobt i- 
corner, and answers to the questions in any issue of the paper must Jee). 4 do inkend inault Workmen's Compensation, eurance. 
each us by fizet post on the Monday of the week tt for «remarze): “ Sir, do you to * — —— 

the paper to dated. e bete only, be made for 1. Artist mach embarrassed): “Oh, pon ¢@ieknees Insurance: 2 — 
possible, 1175 wm will Le par on pubiication for every pod we Miss don’t think for a moment I HBAD OFFICE: R. d. PAULL, 
qucation reesived ¥ fo considered worthy of insertion, uded to the paint on your face. 06 to 66 MOORCATE ST., LONGON, E.G, General Manager 4 SI 
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ſoo Y nol Persecute 


Places where you shozidn’t 
Go if you are Ill. 


1 hotel k . * 
8 g- house proprietirs of Men · 
1 Nice, Bordighera, and one 
or two other Riviern towns of lesser note, have recently 
formed an anti-phthisis league. 

Invalide afflicted with consumption are to bs, not 
exactly tabooed al er, but barred from establish- 
ments wherein healthy guests are entcrtained. 

The members of the Jeague argue, and not without 
some show of reason, that persons 1 from tuber- 
culosis drive away ordi tourists. They also say 
that, owing to cheaper railway fares and increased 
facilities for travelling, their beautiful country is 
becoming more and more the resort of consumptives, 
who come there in hopes of being cured, but who, too 
. only find there an early grave. Disease 

death, they maintain, are entirely inimical to their 
interests. Hence their seemingly hard-hearted deci- 


sion. 

For hard-hearted it does certainly appear at first 
sight. Nevertheless, it is logical enough; and only 
what many of the Swiss resorts have already done after 
a less ostentatious fashion. There, however, consump- 
tives, while not received at the ordinary hotels, are 
welcomed at certain sanatoriums. 


Where Police Fine Consumptives. 


America is even more callous in this direction. 
Sullivan ue State of New Tork, for instance, has 
openly declared its intention of driving consumptives 

nd its borders; and has passed an ordinanco for - 
bidding residents to receive those so afflicted, not only 
in boarding-houses and hotels, but also in sanatoriums, 
of which latter there are several in the district. Nor 
is this all. It has even been rendered illegal to receive 
any consumptive into a private family, unless tho 

ror be an immediate relative, and this where there 
is no question whatever of payment in return for the 
hospitality. And the curious law is not by any means 
a dead letter, as is proved by the fact that at Liberty, 
the county seat, only recently, some twenty unfor- 
tunate consumptives were rounded up before a Justice 
of the Peace and heavily fined. 

Arizona bas gone even one better than this, if the 
JounnaL or THE American Meprcat Association is to 
be believed. This State is a country of ravines, gorges, 
and fiery deserts, and it is to these latter that her con- 
sumptives are to be relegated. 

Not, of course, that they are to be cast out into the 
wilderness to die. Special sanatoriums are to be 
erected to receive them. But these are to be situated 
in “remote and inaccessible localities, far removed 
from the abodes of healthy persons, so that no possi- 
bility may exist of contagion being spread abroad in 
the surrounding neighbourhood.” 

How Lepers Exist in Honolulu. 


Lively, this, for the consumptives! It is, of course, 
merely a revival of the lazaretto system, which medix- 
val Europe enforced against its lepers; and which, for 
the matter of that, is in o to this day in Honolulu. 
Go to reside in this beautiful capital of the most beau- 
tifnl island in the world, have the misfortune to contract 
leprosy—and you can easily do 80, for it is there exceed- 
ingly revalent—arid seo what will happen. 

a will wait on you a smooth-voiced, suave-man- 
nered official, the doctor. After him, close on his heels, 
will follow a couple of native policemen. And before 
you know where you are, you will find yourself whisked 
off in a Government pair-horse ambulance, clapped 
under hatches on a Government steam launch, and 
transported for life to the Government island leper 
colony of Molokai. 

This i 

is no fancy picture. The thing was dono for 
years when Hawaii was under its native kings and 
queens. It is done now. The only difference is that, 
at the present time, you run no risk of being shipped 
to Molokai if you are rich: But if you are poor, and 
more especially if you are what in those parts they 
call a eel somber,” that is to say a friendless, 
stranded, poor white man—then you must go! 
Aleppo’s Spring Cleaning. — 

Every ten years, Al in Syria, has a sort of invali 
2 * Ae ry — ouse-to-house visitation 
is inaugurated by tho authorities, and anyone found 
suffering from infectious or contagious disease is 
prom bandled neck and crop outside the walls, 
where are left to die or recover as chance may 
direct. is due to an old superstition among tho 
inhabitants that the recurrence of plague is to be 
expected in the course of the concluding twelve months 
of each decade. ; 

A i de henne 2 some In Southern Sei It is 
ue, a town uthern Spain. isa 

walled place, situated on a hill, and tho inhabi- 

— — the most livel: = sare —_ 
ia, which is saying a eal. Nevertheless, le 

4 Peer gates be afflicted with illness, 


even of the mildest kind, and out he has to go, no 
matter what his rank or nationality. 

The charter under which the people claim the right 
to do this was granted them in 1804 by King Charles IV. 
In that year the plague broke out at Gibraltar, and 
thence spread into Spain, causing terrible mortality. 
San Roque, however, which stood right in the path of 
the pestilence, took the law into its own hands, and 
by m:eans of an armed cordon of its citizens, kept up 
by night as well as by day, warded off the infection. 

Certain merchants preten led to be aggrieved at this, 
and brought an action azainst the townspeople; but 
the courts declared that the latter had acted sensibly, 
and for the best, and the King, to put the matter beyond 
doubt for the future granted them license under his 
Royal hand and seal to put in exercise similar pro- 
cautions whenever they should think fit to do so. The 
remedy seems at first sight a somewhat too drastic one, 
but its efficacy so far has been undoubted. Even in 
the terrible cholera epidemic of 1885, when over 50,000 
deaths occurred in the province, and the populations of 
the neighbouring towns of Grenada, Malaga, Valencia, 
and Murcia were decimated, San Roque succeeted in 
keeping itself free from infection. 


Jacksonvilie’s Lesson. 


This particular method of persecuting invalids, how- 
ever, is a sword which can be made to cut both ways, as 
the people of Jacksonville, Florida, discovered to their 
cost during the yellow fever epidemic of 1888. 

During the autumn of 1879, when the same dread 

stilence was raging all through the Southern States, 

acksonvillo maintained a strict isolation by means 
of the now familiar volunteer armed cordon, with the 
result that great hardship was inflicted on the stricken 
backwood settlements, whose sick looked to the city for 
medical assistance and comforts. This particular out- 
break took its rise outside Jacksonville, but in 1888 the 
exact reverse was the caso, the fever making its appear- 
ance first in the city itself. 

The news rapidly spread, and the people of the out- 
lying towns and villages, mindful of Jacksonville's 
formor selfishness, united against the stricken city. 
Many fugitive inhabitants were shot down in cold blood, 
and the rest were shut up so closely within tha infected 
area of streets an] houses, that no fewer than 396 of 
them perished miserably ere help arrived by sea from 


he Nerth. 
the Ne 


Be Nateral 


“Drv you sa: made a speciality of Lome cook- 
ing?“ asked the — pied who had just arrived. 

* Yes, indeed.“ answered the motherly dlady. 

“Too bad! That's what I came here to get away 


from!” 
— 2 — 
Youna WIr (poetically): “ Tou a. ways seemed to 


have plenty of moncy before we were married. 
Loving Resa It was only seeming. I had very 
little.“ 


Young Wife: And you told mo you expected to Le 
rich.” „ 
Loving Husband: “I am rich, my dear. I've got 

” 
you. : 

„Dm you hear what young Mr. Mooney gave his 
francé un engagement ring? It was simply 
magnificent!” 

No; what was it?” 

“Well, you sce, his father is a big stock-holder in 
both the Beef Trust and Coal Trust or l: never could 
have dons it; but he gave her a ring cut from a soup 
bona, set with a big lump of coal!” 


Tre young man in the tram, observing that the 
handsome Aeg Indy on the 1 1 oa seut was looking 
at bim very intently, and thinking that ho might hava 
impressed her favourably, changed his seat for one by 
her side and ventured to remark: 

Haven't I seen you before somewhere ? ” 

“Weil,” she rep “I'm not quite certain, bub I 
think you are the man who stole our spoons!” 

He got out. 


tor and statesman was once travelling 

8 — at = oR 
farmhouse inhabi an old man and his wife. 

ie or been that the ae ee his host, who bad 


lore the visitor departed. 
one he sad, with evident anxiety, “ couldu’t 
21. make my wife an me alittle speech before len vin 
un ” 


CEBU LABS 


S WHAT TENANTS MAY NOT 50. 
e 

5 NR n 
An Article for Those Who Rent Houses 

A canxror and prudent man who hires a house will 
take care to have a written agreement so that the terms 
may be clearly stated and put beyond dispute. Many 
people do not bother about having a written agreement 
(the expense of which has to be paid by the tenant, 
unless the landlord agrees to pay Laif), but are content 
to hire their houses verbally. 

In such cases questions often arise as to what was 
actually said when the house was hired. Tho landlord 
perhaps a few months afterwards contends that the 
tenant agreed to do all the repairs, and the tenant 
says that tho subject of repairs was not even mentioned. 

Then, ton, one party or the other frequently fails to 
realise the effect of the arrangement he has mado. 
Jones goes to a house agent and agrees to take a house 
from June 2ith at the yearly rent of £20, payable 
by quarterly payments on the usual quarter days. 

Nothing is said about notice, and Jones thinks he 
can put an end to the tenancy by giving a quarter's 
notice. He is rather surprised to End in a year or two, 
when he wants to move to a larger house, that he has 
to give six months’ notice expiring on June 24th. 

When a man hires a house at a yearly rent and no 
stipulation is mae about notice the landiord may insist 
on having six montks’ notice expiring at the same time 
of year as tlie tenancy commenced. The tenant also 
can only be turned out by a similar notice. 

If a house is hired at so much a quarter, a month or 
a week, then the notice to quit must be a quarter's, a 
month’s, or a week's notice, as the case may be. 

Tenants frequently put up greenhouses, bicycle shads, 
or other buildings, or they put new stoves or cupboards 
in tho house, and at the end of the tenancy when they 
begin to remove these things, the landlord steps in and 
claims them as his property. 

The general rule is that all buildi erected by 
the tenant and all fixtures put up inside the house 
become the property of the landlord. There are, for- 
tunately for tenants, wide exceptions to this rule. 

Any building which simply rests on the ground, or on 
a brick foundation without being attached to it, may 
be removed by the tenant. Bicycle sheds would 
generally come within this exception, but if the 
wero let into the ground the tenant would not have 
the right to remove the shed. 

Another wide exception is that things which are put 
up in the house or outside for the purposes of trade, 
ornament, or domestic convenience may be removed 
by the tenant. Consequently, if a market gardener 

ut up a substantial greenhouse for use in his trade 
he would be able to take it away, but a similar erection 
put ‘up by a private individual would belong to the 
andlord. 

If a clerk plants a few trees or even a box border in 
his garden he may not take them up again, but a 
nurseryman planting trees or shrubs for the purpose 
of his trade may remove them. A tenant has the right 
to take away such things as stoves, grates, bells, book- 
cases, cupboards, and blinds which he may have put 
in the house during his tenancy, but if in removing them 
he does any damage he must repair it. 

Anything the tenant may remove must be taken 
away by him before he actually quits the premises. 
After he has given up . to the landlord he 
has no right to touch the property. 

If the tenant takes away any fixtures which he was 
not entitled to remove the landlord may claim damages. 

When there is a written agreement it generally states 
who is to do the repairs. The usual arrangement being 
that the tenant keeps the inside of the premises in 
repair, painting, papering, and whitowashing when 
necessary, and the landlord does the outsi:le repairs, 
such as painting the outside wood and ironwork, repair- 
ing the walls and roof. 

n the case of large houses tonants often have to pay 
several hundred pounds when they leave, because they 
have not kept the house in a sufficiently good state of 
ropair. ero no arrangement is made about tho 
repairs the landlord is not obliged to do anything to 
the property, and if he declines to do what is necessary 
the tenant must put up with the inconvenience, or 
give notice to ae and remove elsewhere. 

A landlord who has not agreed to do repairs is not 
bound to rebuild the house if burnt down, but the 
tenant would have to keep on paying rent until he could 
put an end to the tenancy by the proper notice. Tenants 
should always stipulate that their rent shall cease if the 
premises are destroyed by fire. 

A person who hires a house on a yearly tenancy is 
bound to do certain repairs, such as replacing glass in 
the windows, or putting on some slates to keep the wet 
out, and any tenant would be bound to make good 
damage done by him or his family. 

If a tenant or his family broke a door he would have 
to repair it or put in a new one. He would not have to 
paper or paint, unless, for example, his children had 
torn the paper off the walls or disfigured it with draw- 
ings, or by scraping off the paint. 

it a tenant agree to do general and the pre- 
mises are burnt down, he will be obliged to rebuild as 
well as to keep on paying his rent. best way to 

rotect himself if he has made such an agreement is 
bo insure against damage by fire. 


“The Woman of Death.” Thrilling novel by Guy Boothby, price éd. 
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Rats in a Post Office. gal amount of brain of heat 
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AN 4 5 — bers den stated thatthe e ee 2 o., that being 
Ballet of Skeletons. 6 crept and the post- heavier than the brain an ordinary man. 
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Arran by means of X-rays directed en real corps de bene — 1 director of the Sues Canal can tell at a the exact position 
hidden from the publi Europe's nses' ‘opulation. he office 
der Him. Government 


of all vessels it, A is 
Un The Bel . d Fer 88d ind G. whole canal a worked from headaua:tor 
thern hat the i Belgium is the densest of each ship being 
pei or eer cael f Se tng Speen oo eee ae tage es 
i record 2 eac! 8 
he bad no fewer than twenty-one horses shot under him, over 12 per cent. of Belgian soldiers who can neither read Teachin Polleeme an. 1 - 
and was never touched once. nor write. The d soon be in a 
i ¥ to conduct a case in court provided they study hard 
Utilising an Illness. e, fle wife was told CTOW, 98 Electr icine no Caloutte Telephone Company Posie Cid Toseuts has urge in having « postion of 
veo a Mentucky farmer cought Sas d practical woman, and intotrouble. Nba ke neet ab the central office wherefour wires the. alice ions set aside for the purpose of hiring 
= aw EA eggs, and warned converged, and used tin clippings and bite of wire for the pur: an instructor who will deliver lectures to the memicm © ON 
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different offices at once. 
The Journalists’ Paradise. 5 Task. have raised s fund to sot apart for five years tho 
f is an ideal city for hard-working journstts An 1 8 Simla makes the announcement * — bet pew in the » church for te | : i 3 er Wal 
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would — publication during 4 irty- ivate doctors being imported from her’s hi ministry. An English flag has beon placed 
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*. “Tiled pape — ne — 000,000. De e are dee sons of Britannia’s Southern Empire. electric cars, with its Ib salle of track, the —— 5 
N ry The saloon owners are generally English or Scotch, the luc can now be carried from the centre of Cottonopolis over son 
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I Try To Do 
9 as Faris Does 


Mr. P. 3 Last Days 
in Paris. * 


* 


How does Paris go to work? That was the question 
which struck me one morning when I happened to 
wake at something approaching my normal London 
hour. I would arise and go forth to witness that fami- 
liar ceaseless stream of men and women into tho city, 
which I supposed was very much the same all the world 
over in big capitals. So, not waiting an hour or so for 
my café, I donned business-looking clothes, and sneaked 
down * hotel 2 x ae — rent. 

Fi et me say, Paris appears to get in motion very 
Pa at this hour—it must have been about 
half-past eight—there was a ceaseless roll of cabs and 
b ‘ 


uses. 

But where should I best see my incoming business 
crowd? I thought the roads i to Bourso 
and the commercial neighbourhood adjoining it would 
best suit my purpose, and decided to station myself 
there after partaking of some slight refreshments. 

I Get my “Breakfast.” 


I went into a small café near the Rue de Rivoli, and 
ordered pats . Now, had I entered a London cofee- 
house at — I doubt if a soul would have been 
visible. But not so in early Paris—Paris, as it were, 
in curl papers. Many men, and women, too, well- 
dressed ones, were partaking of similar refreshment. 

For my coffee, cognac, and two rolls, I paid about 
fivepence. 

ow, as to working Paris. I looked in vain for the 
spruce, top-hatted individual we know as the City clerk, 
and who swarms into the City between nine and half- 

t in London. There appeared to be nothing like 

don’s delirious rush Lok work over here. 4 500 
tory current of ordinary-looking persons passed slowly 
alon the chief — There was no top hat even 
visible, All Paris business people looked to mo exactly 
the same, and walked to their offices at a very casual 
pace. And, to my surprise, there were almost as many 
women as men—well ones, tco—trudging to 
their daily work. „ 

Then I e out why I had missed the Paris working 
crowd. The French capital starts work much earlier 
than London. The people I had seen were laggards. 
While we generally commence at between nine-thirty 
and ten, Paris is hard at it by eight o’clock—that is to 
say, the commercial working class of Paris. 

The Parisian Working Hours. 


Work is continued until twelve o’clock, when all good 
Parisians adjourn for —_— ane as 1 — ca _ 
A very large class partake of an appetiser before 
mel; puck as absinthe, or some kind of syrup. 

At eleven o'clock I expected to be able to see the 
Bourse thronged with eager and excited stockbrokers, 
but here again I found my English ideas had brought 
me so far as Paris is concerned. Instead of find- 
ing the building thronged at this hour, most of the 
business men seemed to be i of some sort of 
meal in the adjacent cafés. In some, to my - 
ment, as I thought of the London business thorough- 
fares at this time, men and women sat in the és 


actually playing dominoes. 
As 8 discovered, the Bourse is open from 
twelve to three. The French stockbroker or merchant 
es to his office at about 10.30, proceeds to lunch less 
an hour after, and at twelve to the Bourse. 
At three he adjourns to his office 2 and at five clears 
out, either to journey home to the suburbs, or, as is 
more 2 in Paris, to the café for the aperitif 


( . 
: The — fortunate clerk, however, continues work - 
ing till twelve, to lunch, returns at 1.30, or there- 
N 8 il six or seven. He does not 
ve tea. 
I Cannot get Lunch. 

Not knowing these I proceeded at about 
two O clock ordered lunch. I went to the Restaur- 
ant Duval—one of 2 number of most admirable 
establishments in Paris, where one gets a really good 
lunch at an l moderate tariff. 

But at two o clock I found the restaurant empty, and 
cha gin process. To get lunch would evidently mean 
revolution in the arr ts of the estab ent, 
so I over to the English restaurant, where my 
“two o'clock” would not be misunderstood. 

aon this, I went to a neighbouring café and ordered 
absinthe. : 

The waiter looked rather surprised, and said: 


They t usually it now, ; you know, 
but wait till five or six. I wouldn’t have it yet, if I were 


So, blushing heavily, I countermanded the order, 
atinidnue 


At five o'clock I resumed my quest of the insidious 
liquid, and decided on the Café de la Paix for the pur- 
pose. 

A green liquid was brought me, and on being asked 
it I would take it with sugar, the waiter — two 
oblong lumps of it on the top of a strainer, and poured 
on to it fitful drops of water, until, in time, the absintho 
had been well diluted. It was by this time a dirty 
muddy colour, and reminded me of cough mixture, 
particularly the odour it gave forth. 

Then I tasted it. Surely such nursery-tasting fluid 
could not wreak all the social evils that are attributod 
to absinthe? It passed my comprehension to account 
for it until a few moments had followed my own samp- 
ling of it. I don’t know what it is, but there is some. 
thing about the appearance of this sickly-looking fluid 
which seems to blend with the Paris atmosphere—some- 
thing insidious and demoralising. And the effects of it 
are even more in keeping. To me the boulevard seemed 
suddenly to have assumed a dazed activity. What had 

ore been mere men and women now seemed to become 
electricall — rites. The sun suddenly bursts 
through the boulevard trees, and a drowsy, contente'l 
feeling comes over one. I lazily watch a youth per- 
forming conjuring tricks on the pavement, and another 
trying to soll photographs and newspapers, and, feeling 
that all that is now necessary is a copy of a rabid, 
boulevard newspaper, I buy La Paruse, and murmur, 
almost unconsciously, “Down with England.” 


The Effect of Absinthe. 


Flaring headlines announce “The British Peril.” I 
wonder if Britain has suddenly challenged France to 
war, and, if so, how long they will give me to get to 
tho frontier—one does not reason much after taking 
absinthe—but find that all that has 0 is some 
difference of opinion with a consul at a place in Algeria, 
called Fa-del-Allah. I breathe again, and take more 
absinthe. 

A little later, and Paris dines. I choose a restaurant 
much frequented by what I had been given to under- 
stand was the gay world.” The gaiety seems to consist 
of the presence of a French lady of unquestionable 
respecta ility, and an even more respectable gentleman 
with a . 

I ordered lobster salad, and then a strange thing 
happened. The waiter, after quoting “lobster salad,” 
said something or other. 

‘Lo what effect I did not know, but supposing him to 
be commenting on the weather, 1 said “ Oui.” a few 
moments he returned, and inserted in the tablo at which 
I was sitting two flaps, thus almost doubling the size. 


I Dine. 


I wondered what was going to happen, but had long 
since given up trying to e. the manceuvrings 
of French waiters. Next he placed four sets of knives 
and forks, four sets of wine glasses, and—I saw him and 
another waiter coming in the distance with four dishes 
of lobster salad, and goodness knows what else. 

I thought this was no place for me. Evidently he had 
thought I was the organiser of a Cook’s tour, and 
advanco agent for a . party. Festival? seizin, 
my hat, I steered m behind a palm, and esca 
out of the door. I did not feel strong enough to 
tho situation. . 

After I had dined under safer circumstances, a friend 
told me he would take me to the strangest place I had 
ever seen in my life. We got into a cab and drove for 
about a mile, when we got out at what looked like one of 
tho penny gaffs of old time. It was called the Café of 
Heaven and Hell.” The Parisian idea of the former 
is certainly curious. A very shoddy, drab-coloured 
apartment, 7 here r bg _ ee 
sant figures of alleged sain an while a gentle- 
man, attired in a winged costume, ees something 
in French, with a sanctimonious leer. All the while 
persons are invited by enterprising persons, clad as 
angols, to partake of liquid refreshment. This unsavoury 
caricature is followed by some tableaux vivants of tho 
wearisome kind familiar to all Paris café concerts, 
and one withdraws to witness the Paris idea of the 


“ other place.” 
A Curious Café. 


This is undoubtedly more amusing, and less offensive. 
Demons, serpents, and other emblems of horror decorate 
the walls here, and a plausible idea is given of the cheap 
notion of the inferno. ; . . 

This is followed by an entertainment in which, by 
means of mirrors, persons are transformed before tho 


eyes of the audience into all sorts of fantastic shapes. 
Thinking to undergo the treatment lf, I went round 
to see what happen to me. I was escorted by 


rising demons to a position in the middle of 
some enterprising demons to positon in the mide 
certain . I stood surveying the audience criticall 
from position, and observed that they were a 
8 at me with horror-stricken * 

1 rwards learnt that I had been merely burnt 
up for the benefit of the spectators, and, for somo 
reason or another, the gentleman who represented the 
Prince of Darkness seemed highly satisfied with the 

for he shook a demoniacal claw with me 
the most friendly of fashions. Saige 
. P. Doubleyou is at present acting as a o an o 
3 His experiences will be told next week.] 


| OUR BEST FRIEND, THE VOLCANO. | 


Erupticns do the Country a Lot of Good. 

Tue crops of the country round Vesuvius were spoilt 
this last spring by rain charged with hydrochloric acid. 
But it is the first time such a thing has happened for 
more than thirty years, and this very acid, in the small 
amounts which the volcano usually gives off, has been 
largely responsible for the enormous crops which this 
district usually vields. 

The slopes of Mount Vesuvius produce, in fact, nearly 
treble the crops which other neighbouring parts of Italy 
can be made to ield, and this is only one of a hundred 
such districts which cwo their fertility to the soil being 
composed of eruinbled lava. 

Even the dust which volcanoes eject is often 
extromely valuable to the farmers upon whose land it 
falls. In 1812, a violent eruption of La Souffriare, the 
great St. Vincent volcano which has recently given so 
much trouble, cosered the whole of Barbadoes with 
some two inches of ashes. At the time Barbadoes was 
suffering from a fearful plague of red ants, which ren- 
dered some parts of the island almost uninhabitable. 
The dust a wee destroyed these pcsts, und not 
only 5 pod 11155 ed A my sugar cane the next 
year. e fertilising effects of that dust were visi 
to the year 1830. eee nse 
„Not even the great rivers of the world can compare 
in fertilising powers with volcanic outbursts. 'lom- 
bora, at its last peat eruption, emitted enough dust 
to have covered the whole of Germany two feet deep, 
and the dust greatly improved tho land it fell upon. 

But others des farmers owe much to the action 

of volcanoes. Does it occur to you that warfare and 
sport as practised during the past three or four cen- 
turics would have been impossible but for volcanoes? 
Gunpowder's most important ingredient is sulphur, and 
sulphur is purely a volcanic product. 
Another most indispensable product of volcanic action 
is gypsum, better known as plaster of Paris. Sculptors, 
cast-makers, and surgeons alike, would be lost without 
this substance. Builders, too, make great use of stcnes 
which owe their hardness to having been brought up 
molten from the depths of the earth by volcanocs. The 
“tuff” of which Naples is built is an old lava of 
Vesuvius. Basalt is another volcanic stone. 

All those beautiful veined or semi-transparent stones 
known as chalcedony, porphyry, and jasper have been 
formed by heat, and thrown up into our reach by vol- 
canoes. Clay has been found turned into jasper simply 
by the heat of a lava stream which has pissed over it. 
Felspar and hornblende are other well-known and 
valuable volcanic products. 

The domestic use of pumice stone is too well known 
to need description. Pumice is also employed in many 
of the arts and crafts, for instance, by painters 0 
remove old paint from timber. Hundreds of people 
gain a livelihood digging pumice from tho volcanic dis- 
trict of middle Italy. Mention must also be made of 
rock crystal, so valuable for fine lenses. This is a sort 
of bye-product of the great volcano factories. 

Mr. Rhodes would probably never have been a mil- 
lionairo but for volcanoes. e great bed of blue clay 
at Kimberley, from which practically the whole of the 
world’s supply of diamonds is now procured, is nothing 
but the core of an ancient, worn out volcano. A diamoul 
is only a bit of carbon which has been crystallised by 
almost eras appar od heat and pressure. The volcano 
has done easily what all the art of man can hardly 
succeed in imitating. 

The volcano is the doctors’ greatest ally. When the 
patient is gouty he is sent to Homburg, or, his diges- 
tion wrong, to Carlsbad. If he has a skin affection he is 
ordered to Bath. At all these and many other similar 
places he finds warm springs charged with mineral 
agents of one kind or another. ‘The waters are heated 
in Nature’s own boilers, warmed by similar rents in 
the earth’s crusts to those which communicate with 
the craters of volcanoes. Usually, indeed, so far as 
scientists can say, these sprinys occupy the sites of 
volcanoes which perished millions of years ago, and 
their waters are medicated with the mincral substances 
brought up from great depths by these ancient escape 
valves of the central fire. : : . 

Probably we should be entirely without mineral oil 
had the earth’s crust beon thick enough to effectually 
cut off the heat of the earth’s core. Petroleum is sup- 
posed to have been distilled from buried vegetable mat- 
ter by combined heat and pressure. 

But, indeed, had there never been any trace of vol- 
canic energy on this globe of ours we ourselves should 
most ceriainly never have ex For it is solely 
owing to the action of volcanoes that the continents 
have been lifted to their present height above the water. 
Were the earth smooth all its surface would be covered 
by about 200 fathoms of water. 


A GENTLEMAN who was staying at a seaside hotel 
during the summer expressed bis dissatisfaction to his 
landlady of the hea’ ic his bill. 

“Well, you see,” she said, “ our season is go very short 
that we are obliged to make hay while the sun shines.” 

“That may be all very true, my woman,” replied 
the visitor, “ but though I know all flesh is grass, I 
decidedly object to being made bay of. 


The best, the cheapest, that money can buy, paly oae shilliag—Pearson’s Gossipy Guides. 
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How does Paris go to work? That was the question 
which struck me one morning when I happened to 


wake at something 1 my normal London 
go 


* 


hour. I would arise a to witness that fami- 
liar ceaseless stream of men and women into tho oly 
which I supposed was very much the same all the wor d 


over in big capitals. So, not waiting an hour or so for 
my café, I donned business-looking clothes, and sneaked 
down the hotel corridors less into the street. 


First, let me say, Paris a to get in motion very 
5 at this 1 been about 
. eight—there was a ceaseless roll of cabs and 


uses. 

But where should I best see my incoming business 
crowd? I thought the roads Tending to Bourso 
and the commercial neighbourhood adjoining it would 
best suit my purpose, and decided to station myself 
there after partaking of some slight refreshments. 

I Get my “Breakfast.” 


I went into a small café near the Rue de Rivoli, and 
ordered gy ome Now, had I entered a London cofee- 
house at ur, I doubt if a soul would have been 
visible. But not so in early Paris—Paris, as it were, 
in curl papers. Many men, and women, too, well- 
dressed ones, were partaking of similar refreshment. 

For my coffee, cognac, and two rolls, I paid about 


a ae . 
ow, as to working Paris. I looked in vain for the 
spruce, top-hatted individual we know as the City clerk, 
and who swarms into the City between nine and half- 
in London. There appeared to be nothing like 
don’s delirious rush to work over here. A desul- 
tory current of ordinary-looking persons passed slowly 
along the chief streets. was no top hat even 
visible. All Paris business people looked to me exactly 
the same, and walked to their offices at a very casual 
pace. And, to my surprise, there were almost as many 
women as men—well-dressed ones, tco—trudging to 
their daily work. 

Then I found out why I had missed the Paris working 
crowd. The capital starts work much earlier 
than London. The people I had seen were laggards. 
While we generally commence at between nine-thirty 
and ten, Paris is hard at it by eight o’clock—that is to 
say, the commercial working class of Paris. 
The Parisian Working Hours. 


Work is continued until twelve o’clock, when all poo! 
Parisians adjourn for 1 r déjcuner, as it is called. 
A very large class of an appetiser before the 
meal, such as absinthe, or some kind of syrup. 

At eleven o'clock I expected to be able to see the 
Bourse thronged with eager and excited stockbrokers, 
but here again I found my English ideas had brought 
me so far as Paris is concerned. Instead of find- 
ing the bullding thronged at this hour, most of the 
business men seemed to be of some sort of 
meal in the adjacent cafés. In some, to my astonish- 
ment, as I thought of the London business thorough- 
fares at this time, men and women sat in the cafés 


actually playing dominoes. 
AsI 9 discovered, the Bourse is open from 
twelve to three. The French stockbroker or merchant 
to his office at about 10.30, proceeds to lunch less 
an hour after, and at twelve to the Bourse. 
At three he adjourns to his office again, and at five clears 
out, either to journey home ‘> tha suburbs, or, as is 
popular in Paris, to the café for the apcritif 


e ie 

less fortunate clerk, however, continues work - 

ing till twelve, to lunch, returns at 1.30, or there- 
8 til six or seven. 


abouts, and un o does not 
have tea. 
I Cannot get Lunch. 
Not these m ies, I proceeded at about 
two o clock ordered lunch. I went to the Restaur- 


ant Duval—one of a large number of most admirable 
establishments in Paris, where one gets a really good 
lunch at an ly moderate tariff. 

But at two o’clock 1 found the restaurant empty, and 
pa ar gin process. To get lunch would evidently mean 
revolution in the ents of the estab ent, 
20 I over to the lish restaurant, where my 
“two o'clock” would not be 


misunderstood. 
After this, I went to a neighbouring café and ordered 


absinthe. : 
The waiter looked rather surprised, and said: 
“Monsieur take absinthe at this hour?” 
I felt rather abashed, and said : 
“Yes; do you object?” 
Then an lishman, sitting near, said: 
“They don’t usually take it now, you know, 
but wait till five or six. I wouldn’t have it yet, if I were 


you. 
blushing heavily, I countermanded the order, 
end dociied en * 
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At five o'clock I resumed my quest of the insidious 
liquid, and decided on the Café de la Paix for the pur- 


pose. 

A green liquid was brought me, and on being asked 
it I would take it with sugar, the waiter placed two 
oblong lumps of it on the top of a strainer, and poured 
on to it fitful drops of water, until, in time, the absintho 
had been well diluted. It was by this time a dirty 
muddy colour, and reminded me of cough mixture, 
particularly the odour it gave forth. 

Then I tasted it. Surely such nursery-tasting fluid 
could not wreak all the social evils that are attributed 
to absinthe? It passed my comprchension to account 
for it until a few maments had followed my own samp- 
ling of it. I don’t know what it is, but there is some- 
thing about the appearance of this sickly-looking fluid 
which seems to blend with the Paris atmosphere—some- 
thing insidious and demoralising. And the effects of it 
are even more in keeping. To me the boulevard seemed 
suddenly to have assumed a dazed activity. What had 
before been mere men and women now seemed to beconie 
eee ch sprites. The sun suddenly bursts 
through the boulevard trees, and a drowsy, contentel 
feeling comes over one. I lazily watch a youth per- 
forming conjuring tricks on the pavement, and another 
trying to sell photographs and newspapers, and, feelin 
that all that is now necessary is a copy of a rabid, 
boulevard newspaper, I buy La Earng, and murmur, 
almost unconsciously, “Down with England.” 


The Effect of Absinthe. 


Flaring headlines announce “The British Peril.” I 
wonder if Britain has suddenly challenged France to 
war, and, if so, how long they will give me to get to 
the frontier—one does not reason much after taking 
absinthe—but find that all that has happened is some 
difference of opinion with a consul at a placo in Algeria, 
called Fa-del-Allah. I broathe again, and take more 
absinthe. 

A little later, and Paris dines. I choose a restaurant 
much frequented by what I had been given to under- 
stand was the “ gay world.” 1 seems to consist 
of the presence of a French lady of unquestionable 
respecta — 4 and an even more respectable gentleman 
with a . 

I ordered lobster salad, and then a strange thing 
happened. The waiter, after quoting “lobster salad,’ 
ssid something or other. 

To what effect I did not know, but supposing him to 
be commenting on the weather, 1 said “ oui.” a few 
moments he returned, and inserted in the table at which 
I was sitting two flaps, thus almost doubling the size. 


I Dine. 


I wondered what was going to happen, but had long 
since given up trying to the manosuvrings 
of French waiters. Next he placed four sets of knives 
and forks, four sets of wine N and—I saw him and 
another waiter coming in the distance with four dishes 
of lobster salad, and knows what else. 

I thought this was no place for me. Evidently he had 
thought I was the organiser of a Cook’s tour, and 
advance agent for a supper party. 1 seizin 
my hat, I steered m behind a „ and esca 
out of the door. I did not feel strong enough to 
the situation. 

After I had dined under safer circumstances, a friend 
told me he would take me to the str place I had 
ever seen in my life. We got into a cab and drove for 
about a mile, when we got out at what looked like one of 
tho penny gaffs of old time. It was called the “ Café of 
Heaven and Hell.” The Parisian idea of the former 
is certainly curious. A very shoddy, drab-coloured 
apartment, decorated here and there with most unplea- 
sant figures of alleged saints and angels, while a gentle- 
man, attired in a winged costume, discourses something 
in French, with a sanctimonious leer. All the while 
persons are invited by enterprising persons, clad as 
angels, to partake of liquid refreshment. This unsavoury 
caricature is allowed ky some tableaux vivants of tlie 
wearisome kind familiar to all Paris café concerts, 
and one withdraws to witness the Paris idea of the 


“other place. 
A Curious Café. 


This is undoubtedly more amusing, and less offensive. 
Demons, serpents, and other emblems of horror decorate 
the walls here, and a plausible idea is given of the cheap 
notion of the inferno. ; ‘ 

This is followed by an entertainment in which, by 
means of mirrors, persons are transformed before tho 
eyes of the audience into all sorts of fantastic shapes. 
Thinking to und the treatment 3 I went round 
to see hal wo 


saree te position ta the made ct 
i lemons to a ion e middle o 
couse outer an ten asked to' my heed withia a 
certain I stood surveying the audience critically 
from 


8 at me with 


tleman who represented the 


ormance d. 
E che most friendly of fashions. 


P. Doubleyou is at nt acting as a valet to an old 
Ale Ius seperionces will be told nest week] 


—— — 
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Erupticns do the Country a Lot of Good. 

Ins crops of the country round Vesuvius were spoilt 
this last spring by rain charged with hydrochloric acid. 
But it is the first lime such a thing has happened for 
more than thirty years, and this very acid, in the small 
amounts which the volcano usually gives off, has been 
largely responsible for the enormous crops which this 
district usually yields. 

The slopes of Mount Vesuvius produce, in fact, nearly 
treble the crops which other neighbouring parts of Italy 
can be made to pelt and this is only one of a hundred 
such districts which cwo their fertility to the soil being 
composed of eruinbled lava. 

Even the dust which volcanoes eject is often 
extromely valuable to the farmers upon whose land it 
falls. In 1812, a violent eruption of La Bouffrière, the 
great St. Vincent volcano which has recently given 30 
much trouble, cosered the whole of Barbadoes with 
some two inches of ashes. At the time Barbadoes was 
suffering from a fearful plague of red ants, which ren- 
dered some parts of the island almost uninhabitable. 
The dust a nisi destroyed these pcsts, and not 
only tal, pee dant ed Ve aay ot sugar cane the next 
year. o fertilising effects of that dust were visib 
to the year 1830. 8 
„Not even the great rivers of the world can compare 
in fertilising powers with volcanic outbursts. Lom- 
bora, at its last * eruption, emitted enough dust 
to have covered the whole of Germany two feet deop, 
and the dust greatly improved tho land it fell upon. 

But others besides farmers owe much to the action 

of volcanoes. Does it occur to you that warfare and 
sport as practised during the past three or four cen- 
turics would have been impossible but for volcanoes? 
Gunpowder's most important ingredient is sulphur, and 
sulphur is purely a volcanic product. 
Another most indispensable product of volcanic action 
is gypsum, better known as plaster of aris. Sculptors, 
cast-makers, and surgeons alike, would be lost without 
this substance. Builders, too, make great use of stones 
which owe their hardness to poy | been brought up 
molten from the depths of the earth by volcanocs. The 
“tuff” of which Naples is built is an old lava of 
Vesuvius. Basalt is another volcanic stone. 

All those beautiful veined or semi-transparent stones 
known as chalcedony, porphyry, and jasper have becn 
formed by heat, and thrown up into our reach by vol- 
canoes. Clay has been found turned into jasper simply 
by the heat of a lava stream which has passed over it. 

Pelspar and hornblende are other well-known and 
valuable volcanic products. 

The domestic use of pumice stone is too well known 
to need description. Pumice is also employed in many 
of the arts and crafts, for instance, by painters to 
remove old paint from timber. Hundreds of people 
gain a livelihood digging pumice from tho volcanic dis- 
trict of middle Italy. Montion must also be made of 
rock crystal, so valuable for fine lenses. This is a sort 
of bye-product of the great volcano factorics. 

Mr. Rhodes would probably never have been a mil- 
lionairo but for volcanoes. e great bed of blue clay 
at Kimberley, from which practically the whole of the 
world’s supply of diamonds is now procured, is nothing 
but the core of an ancient, worn out volcano. A diamonit 
is only a bit of carbon which has been crystallised by 
almost paimaginable heat and pressure. The volcano 
has done easily what all the art of man can hardly 
succeed in imitating. 

The volcano is the doctors’ greatest ally. When the 
patient is gouty he is sent to Homburg, or, his diges- 
tion wrong, to Carlsbad. If he has a skin affection he is 
ordered to Bath. At all these an: many other similar 
places he finds warm springs charged with mineral 
agents of one kind or another. The waters are heated 
in Nature’s own boilers, warmed by similar rents in 
the earth’s crusts to those which communicate with 
the craters of volcanoes. Usually, indeed, so far as 
scientists can say, these springs occupy the sites of 
volcanoes which perished millions of years ago, and 
their waters are medicated with the mineral substances 
brought up from great depths by these ancient escape 
valves of the central ſire. . : . 

Probably we should be entirely without mineral oil 
had the earth’s crust beon thick enough to effectually 
cut off the heat of the earth’s core. Petroleum is sup- 

to have been — from buried vegetable mat- 

combined heat and pressure. 
ey indeed, had there ‘dover been any trace of vol- 
canic energy on this globe of ours we ourselves should 
most ceriainly never have existed. For it is solely 
owing to the action of volcanoes that the continents 
hove bane lifted to their present height above the water. 
Were the earth smooth all its surface would be covered 
by about 200 fathoms of water. 


A GENTLEMAN who was staying at a seaside hotel 
during the summer expressed his dissatisfaction to his 
landlady of the hea 5 75 in his bill. 

Well, you see,” said, “our season is 80 very short 
that we are obliged to make bay while the sun shines.” 

“That may be all very true, my good woman,” replied 
the visitor, “but though I know all flesh is grass, I 
decidedly object to being made hay of. 


The best, the cheapest, that money can buy, valy one shilling—Pearson’s Gossipy Guides. 


* 
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Aud Others who have Come 
from National and ‘‘Dame"’ 
Schools. 
cuam, this year’s Senior 
Wrangler, is a board-school boy. To the Canal Road 
— Hackney, belongs the honour of having imparted 
to him the first rudiments of an education, which was 
destined to be crowned by the highest honour of its 
articular kind that the misery of Cambridge has 
it in its power to bestow. Mr. n 8 gifted 
brother George, too, now organist at the Alexandra 
Palace, was, it is interesting to note, also a Canal 


boy. 

Nor are these by any means isolated instances of chil- 
dren having risen to high eminence in one walk of 
life or another, who have begun their scholastic career 
at the very bottom rung of the educational ladder. 
Some, too, there are, even, whose schooling has been 
not only inferior in quality, but restricted as to quan- 
tity, and who have yet lived to make their mark in the 
world. 

Thomas Burt, for instance, the famous labour leader, 
and Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Trade 
from 1892 to 1803, only put in two years’ attendance 
in all at a colliery village echool. Nevertheless, his 
speeches are, of their kind, models of rugged eloquence 
and terse reasoning, while many of the articles which 
have appeared over his name in the NingTeENTH CEN- 
tury, the FortNicHTLy, the ConTEMPoRaRBY, and 
other similar high-class reviews, have attracted wide- 
spread attention. 

“Mabon” Worked in a Coal- Mine. 

Mr. Keir Hardie, again, had no regular education 


Mr. Esenezen Cunnin 


known throughout South Wales as “ Mabon,” and who 
has also toil 
better off, in that he mana, to get 


own 
when he was only ten years of a 


of eight he started work as 8 in a cotton 
ui dite ration of the lessons perforce to be 
cut down by one-half. 
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his 
to have been unable to distinguish, to uote the quaint 
rds of one of his contem : Tthe difference 
between a B and a bull’s * But he, too, realising 
to the fall the easel u. esd instead of at AE 
e at the regimental sc 
i that he to command the 


00110 Sone a 
x ie mals nse of the regimental school 
en he was u private soldier; although, pris to . 
g. ts eae ee ae 
Aon from dominie. 

P. G. G.— 
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The man who knows more about f than any 
other living authority is Mordecai Cubitt Cooke, for 


ae aie him, and reat foreign uni 
over 8 
e have been proud Sr confar upon him the 

est hon degrees in their gift. Yet his parents 


were humble vi at Horning, in Norfolk, and all 
the schooling he get as a boy was three or four years at 


„ William Crockett, whose writings have 
delighted tens of thousands of readers, was educated 
at Earlston Parish School. Walter Crane, artist 
and socialist, is a eves man; as is also Phil 
May, although the latter did manage, in the course of 
his exceedingly erratic boyhood, to put in two or 

at the National School in Leeds. 

Alexander Anderson, the eminent Scotch philoso- 
pher, author and linguist, learnt his letters at the 
village “academy” Crocketford, in Kircudbright- 
shire, but started to work in a quarry when quite a 
little lad, and was afterwards seventeen years a sur- 
faceman on the Glasgow and South-Western Railway. 
Yet all the while he went on studying and improving 
his mind, and to-day he is Assistant Librarian in the 
University of Edinburgh, having resigned, to take up 
this important appointment, the post of secretary of the 
Edinburgh Philosophie Institution. 

Millionaire’s Early Struggles. 


The story of the early educational struggles of one of 
the pee ents of Coronation honours, Sir William 
Allan, M.P., engineer, millionaire, and t, reads 
like an extract from Smiles’ “ Self-Help.” orn from 
school at the age of ten, owing to the failure of his 
father in business, and set to toil in an engineer's 
ogy a time when even younger children were worked 
in ordinary course of things from ain in the morn- 
ing until six at night, and much longer during periods 
of pressure, the lad might well have been excused from 
giving up all thou of acquiring more than the 
mere * of learning 


But the future member for Gateshead was ambitious. 
“Young as I was,” he says, “I soon made up my mind 
that I would rise above the bench. Enthusiasm and 


determination are what carry a man through, and I 


have always had both. I made my own way from the 
; in fact, I had for there was no one to give 
me a hand. After wor hours I used to sit up by 


candlelight with slate and school books, 8 what 


puzzling 5 * 
on I was able to afford to go to night school, J found I 
could hold my own in it er boys.” 

With such a li 


A caBMaR is about the only who can drive away 
his customers and still keep — 
—2 — 


“J warr to buy a make-up box,” said the young 


theatrical 
I mean a bor of chocolates to take home to my wife. 
I promised to be home three hours ago.” 


or no 
Well, if hare to-morrow from 
Bh poop tr 

* What! an’ 1. Pp” 


ear the —— and was shown into the 
ell, have you got him ?” 


Rinurds opened the eack, out of which jumped a 
qcnitnarte cpanel. n touting to 


esca 
“Why haven't you killed it?” 
“Because, sir, said the 


haven't a license!” eal 


WEEK EXDING 
Ava. 21, 1902. 


1/- COSTS £4,000. 


Big Legal Fights Over Pennies and Straws. 


Four thousand s is a great deal of money to 
have to pay in order to decide the legal — ot 
shilling, but the famous theatrical m er, Mr. 


a 
Albert Hamilton, was once sued 1 Birmingham man 
named Gregg for a shilling, and the case cost the loser 
the enormous sum stated. 

The plaintiff averred that Mr. Hamilton had knocked 
hie arms when passing him in the etter thereby causing 


and roll down a ng, from 
to extricate it. o case was first decided against the 


to another until the verdict of the High Court was 
given —— the plaintiff. As nearly fifty witnesses 
were called during the hearing of the case which covered 


several months, and a dozen legal magnates were 
employed, it is small wonder that the plaintiff's bill 
stood at £4,000, though it was rather galling to lose the 
shilling into the bargain. 

There are some people who experience a particular 
pleasure in quarrelling with omnibus companies as 
regards their fares. A few years ago, a brawny Scot 
was carried half a mile beyond his destination, and 
was compelled to pay a halfpenny extra fare. He suc? 
the company, and got back the halfpenny, while his 
opponents had a bill of £45 to pay for costs. 

A far more <peere case was that brought by Mr. 
Grogan, of Highbury, against a London omnibus com- 
pany some years back. He bought a penny ticket on 
one bus, and then immediately dismounted, and 
entered another vehicle belonging to the same company, 
because he believed he would thereby reach his destina- 
tion sooner, He refused to pay the extra fare demanded, 
so proceedings were begun 1 him, and he was 
ordered to pay a penny and costs. 


the offence four 22 so that there were five different 


cases against him, of which he lost and appealed. 
When proceedings had lasted over six months he 
og which came in as the result of so much litiga- 

Five ago the accounts of the Russian War Office 
at St. Petersburg were found to be 2s. 8d. short, and 
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AS A MAN SOWS.” 


Beware the woman with ruddy hair, 


For her hate is red, and she weaveth a snare By the author of 
. ee eee — Fettered Lives." 
the Mal yon family, 


CHAPTER XLVI. Halward had a notion that he would be leaving London that 
evening. Bart Boote was still in view, in the act of entcring 
@ house further along. 

„Good luck, Colonel!” whispered Chickwecd Joe, as 
Halward him slowly, then went on his way, whistling 
and double-shuſſling, till he had turnod the corner. Then his 
manner chan, 

“It’s the nel’s innin’s this evenin'. Reckon I'll git 
round to the ’orspital and jest ask agen o. poor Mocg’s gittin’ 
on "—his quaint face started to twitch—“ when she was very 
bad it wasn’t Chicky what she asked for—p’raps I never so 
much as crossed er mind. Fust and only pusson she asked fur 
was the Colonel. Rum! Can it be that—well, if it is so, I 
can’t quite seo 'ow it can ave come about. And it can’t bo 
on is cide, E was en ter be married to this poor gal 
what we're lookin’ fur. E ain’t told me no more than that; 
but J ain't blind. I knows that e loves er still, and, accordin’ 
to things, sho’s a widder, and grantin’ that we finds er 
3 then raised her veil. Which I prays Gawd we docs—wherefore not a second marriage? 
Not that the Colonel ever breathed a word of sich a thing, 
but wherefore not, secin’ that she’s a widder?“ 

Having left the koys of his s with a neighbour, Boote 
walked as far as East Stroot, and there embarked in a cab. 

When the cab drove away, another cab, some littlo distance 
behind, started after it. 

“It is Rushford !” said Halward to himself as the cab ahead 
passed through the gates of Maiden Cross station. 

When Boote passed on to ono of the D Hulward was 
not far behind. He sat himself down in a quiet corner not far 
from the refreshment bar whither Boote had promptly ad- 


rc i-gold had vanished 
her features thickly 


full lips were 
scont eyes seemed 


journed. 
It was nine o'clock when Boote alighted at Rushford 
station. re was no vehicle outside. Humming a musio- 


First Boote, then Halward, the solitary caravan 
drawn up b ie emcee oe t was shining from tho cur- 
indows. As Hal passed, a Woman's voice, 
out a song, reached him. It a child being 
3 sleep. His attention was centred on the figure just 
visible ahead ; but the ground that he was traversing reca 
strange memories, Here it was that his own caravan had 


with them and olt. What strange things had 
ro mn gag a He thought of the woman lying in 
had left the 


Boote road. 
“ Struck the bridle path that leads through to the back of 
8 ht Halward. 


thinking of her. 

“ Yours v. truly to command, RR 1!" whispered a voice 
behind him. 

“ Bartholomew, Pm glad you've not failed me ”—it was a 
wi r also—" you passed d caravan by the roadside 2” 

“ Yes. 
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— — the jade ; but she won't be troubling 


” 
„I know !” said Grimwood. 
“ You know? Saw it in the 2* 


8 


Then Grim wood w he had seen on the 
vious night after he from wi 
of the remarkable resemblance of the loafer, who held h 
in his arms, to Halward. plucked a whisker un- 
„ It was curious, 


not endowed with the 
e it el eo 
sorts 88 And wo don't want that, 
was well More maddening, unintelligible whispering ; then s gripping 


would have been conspicuous rather than otherwise. And bands and © Fite Say that he bad come, elong the bridle- 


105 
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path. When he emerged into the road, ho hesitated for a 


moment; then struck across towards a light shining on the 
other ride. 

„What's the game now?“ thought Halward, on the edge of 
tho bridle-path. It was a dark nicht ; but tho road was cen, 
dangerous to cross. He crept along under the shadow of the 
low copse till he was on a level with the caravan. 

“ Great Scott!“ he whispered sharply. 

He could just distinguish a dark figure climbing up one of 
the wheels, Then something came between him and the 
pest igi from a little side window of the caravan Boote 


The light was unobscured again. 

„ IIalward's heart had ecased to beat. He recalled the croon- 
ing voico he had heard when he had the caravan—a 
voice suggestive of a mother hushing ber child to sleep. 

Was it possible? A spasm swept over his strong, plain face. 
Oh, God! Did it mean success at lust? 

Grace, Grave, Graco! 

Tho old voice was ringing in his ears. For a moment, 
strony man that ho was, his nerve secmed to have left lin. 
Ilis limbs started to tremble. But it was only momentary. 
Ile forced a steadiness upon linswelt. 

Booto had reached the ground again. Fo moved away from 
the caravan into the road. 

Ife was grinding his tecth, and blaspheming under his 
breath. He turned and shook a fist at the caravan; then 
started away towards the village. 

What was the meaning of it all? 

For a moment Halward hesitated, his strained mind divided 
between two courses. 

But ho had made up his mind before Boote had passed out 
of sight. As Boote had done, he crossed the road, and, havirg 
clambered up a wheel of tho caravan, peered throu zh the littl 
window. A woman seated, her back turned to him, was 
rocking to and fro, singing to the baby in her arms. As 
he was still staring through, she rose up and turned. 

With something like a sigh, Halward lowered bimeelf to 
the ground. A moment alter, keeping on the turf Leride the 
road, he was moving along at a swinging pace in the diregtion 
taken by Boote. It was not long before a figure loomed out 
ahead indistinctly. 

Boote entered the Malyon Arms, the one hostelry in the 
lace. There was no train back to London that night. 
Ialward was well-known at tho inn. It would be impossibio 

to pass himself off there under another namo. It would le 
all over the villago noxt morning that Mr. Halward was back 
in Rushford. 

Halward swung round and walked back slowly along 
tho road that he had come, a puzzled, thoughtful exprezrion 
on his set features. He had heard Boote’s muttercd oxths, 
scon tho shaking of his fist. What had Boote expected to seo 
when he peered into the caravan? Tho glimpse thut ho 
himself had obtained had killed the hope that had suddenly 
sprung into existence, and yet—again he asked himself the 
1245 And this summoning of Boote to Rushford ? 

itherto it had been Grimwood who had visitcd Boote. 

He came to a standstill and struck his head sharply. 
Hitherto he had believed that the whereabouts of Grace and 
her child were known to the confederates, but was it possible 
that they, as he was, were searching for them ? 

When Boote had peered into the caravan, had he expected 
to seo Grace and her child? And from this might he not 
draw the conclusion that Grace was su to be living 
among caravan ? Then his thoughts suddenly ficw 
off at a tangent. Had all that grim night-work on the river 
with Chickweed Joe becn 80 pel waste of time? IIad Boote,. 
as Chickweed Joo had suggested, more than ono iron in 
the fire? But somehow he felt that he had moved a step 
forward that night. Booto’s strange action, and tho subse- 
Y intmont displayed, had furnished him with much 
ood for reflection. 

Had a glimmer of genuine light broken the darkness at last, 
or would it only prove to be a fatuous will-o’-the wisp ? 

He was level again with the caravan. The light had been 
extin; F was quiet. On the previous night he had 
not c his eyes, before that there had been nights of 
watching on the river, but his brain was too hg de think of 
sleep, or where he would sleep. Striking the le- path a 
i ened to the stile at tho beck of the 
churchyard. He sat himself upon the stile, and mechanically 
filled his pipe. When the church clock struck midnizl.t, 

1 the ashes and pressed more tobacco into the 


1. 

When I sce Margaret,” he said half-aloud, “ if she’s well 
I must tell her everything !” 9 

He drove the tobacco home tightly with a finger, then 
in front of him. Presently his chin began to 
on to his chest. Ho jerked he his head with an 
i im that he nowhere to sleep. 
been earlier he would not have hesitated to have looked 


785 
47 


i 
i 
: 
[ 
5 


Bu etic little character. Very sccretive, and 
—4 them all at Mal: Hall. I can understand. 
Bat ho and 1 bit it off very well together. I could trust him 
to hold his tonguo. I'll look him up first thing in the morning. 
I don’t feel like keeping my eyes open much longer. I'll 
m not 20 mighty particular. I 

n Pil get round 


to which a bed of turf beneath a caravan, with a wheel to 


bri N Reaching the caravan, he deliberately took 
stock of t ly one entrance. At the back 
ro} a wooden „ au by that 

one or two boxes, some a buiging sack, the nobbly 
protuberances of which betrayed cocoanuts, and some empty 
eacks, den etl vo, couple of empiy sacks 
and crept under the caravan. As he did 80, he struc 
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would serve well as a pillow. IIe looked like being more 
comfortable than he had anticipated. 

A few moments later he was asleep, completely invisible 
as he lay in the deep shadow of the caravan. 

Half-past twelve. 

One o'clock. 

Tho chureh-clock sent forth a drowsy, tombing note into the 
darkness of the night. 

‘At that timo a veiled figure was fitting a master-key into 
the, small gate sct in the fence that ringed about Malyon 


K. 
At that time Seth Scarſie Id was creeping from his cottage, his 
destination the churchyard. IIo locked the door behin: him 
and thrust the key into his pocket. He did not go so far along 
the road as the bridle-path, but turned up the lane that 

to the back of the church. 

Yet had he loft his home a few moments sooncr he might 
have been able to distinguish a dark figure, more like a shadow 
than a human being, that flitted silently and swiftly across the 
lane, a little way beyond the stile, into the cops! 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
Fire! 


Wurns the bridle-path emerged on to the turf beside the 
ronal, she paused for a moment to listen—the woman whose 
features were veiled, whose red - hair was hooded ! 

Not a sound broke tho stillness of the night. On the other 
side of the road tho caravan loomed out darkly. She flitte: 
across the road. Once again sho paused to listen, her dilated 
eyes blazing out like ficry stars; then she crept up the steps 
on to the en of the caravan, 

Sho drew something from under her cloak, Thero was a 
gicam of metal; then an odour of paraffin filled tho air. 

She erept down from the orm. Thore was a faint 
rasping sound; but tho match snapped without lighting. 
Her hands were shaking so that she could scarcely draw out a 
second match. But at last a flame flickered up. 

The next moment, even as she leant forward, a slight sound, 
soeming to come from under the caravan, reached her ears. 
The match all but fell from her palsied hand. She stood for a 
moment paralysed, irresolute. No other sound! It must 
havo been some rat or rabbit in the hedge behind the van. 
Tho match was burning down to her finger-ti 

She leant forward again ; dropped the matc 

A flame haut up, lighting up figure that was speeding 


across the 
Tho sleeper beneath the caravan, who, a fow seconds before, 
had turned over on to his side, opened his cyca. 

Where was all the light coming from? 

Good God! The caravan must be on fire ! 

Then a woman's shrill scream of terror rang out. 

Halward was out from under the van, and on his feet. 
The front portion of the van, the door, the platform, were 
aflame. A fierce light was shining from the windows. The 
interior was also aflame. 

‘And Halward knew a woman and a child to bo within. 

Thero was a crash of glass. 

— pave oy child 1” 

The window, high up, had boon broken, Halward 
had caught a glimpee of a baby’s head; than—— 

The woman, overpowered by smoke, must have sunk back 
with the child in her arms. 

It was a small window, bare 1 ſor a man to 
wriggle lumself through. But Jack alward meant to have 
2 i sprang up on to ono of the wheels, gripped the 
wi ſramo, aud, with a mighty wrench, toro it completely 

Through the smoke ho could see the woman lying on 
tho child in her arms. He his head and 
shoulders through; reached down ; clutched the lodgo of a 
berth below; dragced himself through and down on to it. 

rth below l daes and heat were almost unbearable! 

But the flames had not yct reached the blankets on the 
berth. Halward snatchod them up, and as he gathered the 
the woman and her baby ia his arms, wrapped them about 
with them. wore both unconscious, There wos no 
getting thom out by the way he had entered. He was recling 
now, scorched and well- nig suffocated, 

He lowered his head ; reelod throu; 
the caravan door; with a savage, 
open! Through mere smoke and 
blindly from the burning platform, 
then sank to the ground, his charred e 
him, tho blankets about the woman and child singed 
as cindors, but not burning. . 

The fierce light of the blazing caravan illuminod a little, 


huddled-up heap of humanity ! ; 
And a woman, borne on the wings of fear, with a horrible 
inhuman exultancy in hor } is through the 
‘copes. A branch strikes her across the face, and tears away 
her veil, revealing the grey. distorted of Malyon. 
With a hiss she turns. A pale light is illumining the 
in the distance. Her veil—she must have it! Ah, there it 
is! With a catohing of her breath, she tearsit from the branch, 
an growing size lurid ! 
10 fi ng stronger, more 
Min ie be soon at th Hal before eho reaches it f 
e e e [ e 
Seth Scarfield had mado his uiet corner of the 
churchyard where Nell buried, 
and had sat himself down on a flat 


kek dess ker E. l W. Of 


yard to 

Was it summer lightning, that flash of light in 
distance? Butit not vanish as li 9 
Tho little eri clambered up on tombstone. No, 
api ew was Beech’s 


1* 
The word burst involuntarily from his lips as he shambled 
1 tho farm was 


All lovers of an exciting book 
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There was no response. Not! arick had been fired 
in the neighbourhood by an a oer labourer. The ferret; 
instinct in the little cripple had been awakened. He quicken 


“ Tf!” he criod again, in a shrill, rasping voice. 

No response, He had reached the spot where it had seemed 
to him that the shadow had disappeared—whero 8 narrow 
E lod through bushes and undergrowth to a gate set 
n the fence that inclosed the park. He turned into the path, 
moving with all tho speed that his beg limbs would allow 
ot 11 uP to the gate, but no trace of a living soul ! 


The speeding w clutching her veil in one hand, had 
crossed the lane when the first shell, ing cry ha:l reac bod 
her. She had been seen! She bounded forward as if a spur 
had been driven into her flesh. In her left hand she clutched 
the master-key. She might yot do it! 

oe reached the gate ; but it was dark, and the key-hole—— 

40 3 1 U 

It sounded nearer than the first cry. And theon—the key 
fell from her nerveless hands, 

Someone had fitted a key into the lock on the far side. 

vixt the devil and the deep sea ! 

Tho gate opened. Behind her sho could hear the sounds of 
heavy, dragging footsteps. 

Tower to reason had left her, She recled blindly forword 
through the open gate. Dark though it was, the man about 


to pass through, saw and recognise the white featurcs. 

‘he gato swung to with a faint click. She stumbled, went 
down on her knees. The next moment her wrist was gripped, 
and a face peered into hors. 

“You!” 
It was Roubon Grimwood's voice. 


She was in a half-fainting state. 

“Oh, God!” she breathed up, save me. They're on 
my track!“ 

Tho distant glare was visible above the fence. The laboured 
footsteps were coming closer. 

Her nerve had gone. 

“ Save me—if you love me!” 

Reuben Grimvood crushed s thin hand over her mouth. 

Keep quiet! ho hissed. 

The sounds outside had ceased for a moment ; the gate was 
rattled; then sounds again, but Grimwood’s sharp ears 
told him that whoovor it was outside was moving away. 
His hand was still prosced over the woman's mouth, Only 
whon the sounds had dicd aang st he relax his grip. He 
raisod her up on to her feet. Her face was livid colour. 
He put an arm about her—she was tottering so. 

o had seen the distant glare, and something told him that 
sho was irrevocably in his power now, if—but whose had beon 
those laboured footsteps ? 

“Como!” he whispored ; wo must get back! 

So indistinct had been tho shadowy figure thst Scarficld 
had l scon, that it might have been either a man’s or a woman's, 
When he had reached the gate he had come to tho conclusion 
that the mystcrious being must have branched off eithor to tho 
right or tho loft. Ho had turned back. When he 71 
from tho bridle-· path on to the road, he realised that the 
was in no wise connected with Beech’s farm. 

The caravan was one mass of flame, Mon were hurrying 
up, and, some distance away, he could see a huddled 
ying on the turf by the road. Ho was the first to reach it. 

t resolved itsolf into a man and a woman and a tiny child. 


he were still trying to shelter them. Then men hurried up 
and circled round. And there was much bending down and 


Some . that the caravan belon to N 0 
who owned tho shooting gallery, but others denied this. 
228 ing gallery and tho caravan pass out 

vi 


“that a lamp and one 
the cause of the 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
The Master Key. 


“ Tary say the firo must have beon caused by a lamp explod- 
J diffeult to get at the ri ta of the The 


8 


E 


should 


get “The Final War,” by Louis Tracey, piice 64. 
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“Yes, Naunetto, and no. I have slept without van! 
once, but I feol tired, And 1 have a headache, Goa::./. 
one of the nurses to mo at once. Then como back ani dsds 
me. Only draw the blinds of the far window. My ia! 
e pen the maid had gone Lady Maly db 

on gone Lady Malyon pressed her Ii: +, 
her burning forehead. She had longod to question! , 
rat up in her bed, memories of tho night throbbing t! 
her brain. She knew herself to be at the mercy ip 
absolutely—of the man she had never ceasod to desyis:, bi. 
it was not thought of him that made her shivor. Son 15 0 
must have seon her, someone had called out after her — v, lia! 
Yet what could have been proved aguinst her ? ‘ 

A uniformed nurse en the room. 

a eee et 0 50e aight your ladys 
0 a fairly goo< nt, your ladyship.“ 
“ Say that I shall be with Mim soon!” 


n. CAG of the track are mu 
anteur sports than the unsop 
0 believe. 


When Nannetto returned, her ladyship was scale! in an ‘the ery of “ hard lines!” is 

easy-chair in the darker part of the room. atler of fact, it has only bee: 

Brush my hair, Nannette.” nz,” accom by a bit of | 

135 ar ¥ e plying the brushes that Jannette told Js a rule the officials of the 
r ladyshi he firo. : tt 

* Good vons |” exclaimed Lady Malyon, but the little ing rd “a * Gamer 

child? cossity is the mother of inven 


“Doad! They soy it must have been a lamp, your 
ladyship |” 

“Oh, but this is shocking. And the poor woman?” 

“She and the man——” 


— k Ny, had eli 
on sur diy. 
A — I lor 


homes are unscrupulous, the: 
At some meetings the oficia 
nz the bookies out, and whe 
ur and square; but once the 
elorates o af 


The word, J out before she 


mall 1 inet . ad told ler vist nat is 8 1 1 
cker in shooting gallery. Only a few wee e 
“ Yes, ladyship, they were both dreadfully bur: e. bx: aes at a North Midland 1 
they say that they are going on as well as can pos-, hey were robbed of their plac 
e * 5 

And it was a lamp, they think: * . held by those che 


„Los, your ladyship!” 

Tady Malyon crushed under a sigh of relief. Whon ler 
maid had her, sho glancod at lierseli in u 10 irrer. 
Hor faco was white, her cycs dark-rimmeJ. The: wars 
slight red mark across hor orehead. 

* You can go, Nannotte.“ 

A little rouge upon her checks, a little powder sii 
applied to the mark on her forohead, thon sho sou..:: 
husband's room. 

So it was thought to be a lamp accident! And there va 
no little robber now to steal away her rights and ber cos 
birthright! And who could prove anything? Only 9 
man, Vi he, if he was her master now, was still also her shi 
as well! 

In the darkness that someone could not have geen | 
features, might not have beon able to distinguish whether 4 
was man or woman! 


Ihe committee watched th 
ald see nothing wrong, the 


the complaints wv 


When inquiries came to be 
ertain of the starters had bee 
by a bookmaker, and that a 
terally given the race. He } 
ap and à bigger notion of hi 
5 hetting gang had netted cle 
he day. 
The 8 ones were wal 
cre allowed to appoint theit 
ot greatly improved; f. 
were in 


U ; into * 8 tent cow 19 Re Wel, ard 
issed her husband. room was dimly lighted. „., he best pot offered.” 
. elas the old man, are you Letter to.!“ Unfortunately the tricks of 


nr end with this sort of thin 


lo! You're always thinking of others!” 
0 ‘-vele race in Lancashire by 


„ Have you scon our little fellow yet ?” 


“No, Royle, I came to you first!" 
u Splendid little lad. 1 want to seo him presontly, if it’s ant pf ven who had to watch thos 
for whee moments ! - 5 o bribery, and prevent them 


This was 5 by 
te dangerous men, emot 
the front. One man who ri 
cough had the mortificatior 
nother had a bad spill and hac 
It was afte admittec 
nursing combine” received 
them the ghost of 


Tes, my husband !” : 
Thore was a silence of some momonta. It was broke 7 


Sir Royle. 

“Clare,” he said, “ Nurse 
might have the key to the 
at tho back of tho church. her 
goes down to early sorvice. Would you give it her? 2 

Lady Malyon’s jswelled hands shut up convulsively. Sit 
had sudionly remembored something ! 


Norton was asking me if - 
te that opens out into the 
t would save her time wien = 


2 * 


(To bs continued.) a chance for 
a —— 
Fiction readers will be interested to hear that vt impo Sn 
have now made arrangements for the putlicsti dee heats to only just get home 
of a new story which will start ia ths course ¢ ack as a dead-beat until all 


a few weeks. it Is written by an author wo bat 
been busily engaged upon it for many months rast 
under circumstances which are peculiarly later: 
ing, and about which we shall probab:y 111 y:# 
a littie later on. 
— —— — — — 


You fallen in love vi. 


hen sprinting to the first plac 

It 177 the bookmaker 240 t 
rom his outlay in the lim 
‘thorgh the — ret 
In many of the cycle races 
reversal of the process thus 
t may not appear so at firs 
o those involved. 


GraxpFaTHER: “ What! : H. 
Signora Fontalba, the actress at the Pantha iminariee and: then, 8 — = 
Theatre 411 post 
Grandson (excitedly): “Yes, Grandpa, and if = vil, a = 
havo anything to ony spnions ee Jorn Oe 38S Bi iier mae cette om She 
ee T a word against ber? Wit. lr makes one of those * af 
dear fellow, I was over head and ears in love with be papers ag “marvellous.” = 
myself when I was your age! h Y this means the bookmak 
— ave ed the winner and 


Wren the ass in the lion’s skin essayed to rox" u taken heavily a 


brayed. B 
¢ the ut it means added cost. 
PT have brain-fag!” he 10 betel an, — £20, £80, 0 
N were many who Let. me e ay 
him a lion after al: een „. 4 8 difticult to work this 
This fable teaches that one sbould not feel ! ert oversight now maintain: 
- to shun good society just because 0 is discovered will 
happens to be an idiot. den 
A BRICKLAYER was one day t to the host * 
injured a fall from a house-top. t whilst on other occ 
officer in asked the sufferer at. who 
3 8 
was i 
On bang asked why be came to fx the bu is when. an *independe 
accurately, 1 a with i that he is in dan; 
“Because I saw the people at dinner thio t, though there are cas 
window as I was coming 
Stories humorous, 
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(phen it Pays 
ay Laa 9 5 & to Lose 


/ 
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4 track are much more in evidence at 
“A 1 region the unsophisticated visitor is wont 
o believe. 

Ihe ery of “hard lines!” is often set up, when, as a 
15 fact, it has ay Mey . skilful * rop- 
..“ companied a ng. 

45 8 vale the niclale of the unions and associations 
zealing with these matters are ee but the 
ting fraternity are keener still. With the latter, 
ecessity is the mother of invention, and if some of their 
homes are unscrupulous, they are also ingenious. 

‘At gome meetings the are successful in k 
ng the bookies out, and where this is the case all is 

ür and square; but once the bookmaker and his con- 
elorates obtai a footing there is bound to be much 
tat is dubious. 

4 ks the riders in the cycle com- 
ely as North on maar = 1 
0 bbed of their places a starting poin 

mayen held by those ihe were to push oft the 

N watched the subsequent heats but 

ud gee nothing wrong, though 

the complaints were renewed. 


When inquiries came to be made, it was found that 
Bs eth e starters had been “ got at” on the quiet 
by a bookmaker, and that a rank outsider hud been 
iterally given the race. He had gone away with a big 
an and @ bigger notion of his improved prowess; but 
he betting gang had netted close on a level thousand on 
he day. 
155 
cre allowed to appoint 


Swindies at 
Amateur Sports. 


re she 
Phat 


ones were warned, but when the riders 
their own men matters were 


ether nat tly im ed; for, as often as not, most of 
oe ie eee the. — and would quietly admit that 
vel, aud + fen “ paid them better to run to order than to bag 


he best offered.” „ . 
Unfortunately the tricks of the track neither begin 
ner end with this sort of thing. A gang worked a big 
z rele race in Lancashire by entering quite a nuriber 
pf v:en who had to watch those who were not amenable 
o bribery, and prevent them doing damage. ar 
This was accomplished by deliberately nursing 
e d us men, and amotlering their spurts to get 
the front. One man who risked an accident to break 
hrongh had the mortification of being reported, and 
nother had a bad spill and had his machine damaged. 
It was afte admitted that each ran in the 
a received £2 10s., although none 


ty. f them the ghost of 

a chance for a prize 
ge The man who had been allotted the task of winning 
that w ived £10 to do the faking — that is, appearing in 
Ucatlei 1: heats to only just get home, and in the final hol Lin 


purse d 
vino kai 
a3 past 
nter est 
Loli 54 


ack as @ n ie until all “the money was on,” an 


hen sprinting to the first place. 

Tt east the 222 240 to work rage a = 

rom his outlay in the iminary “ qui s,” but, 
‘though the mania oh sper a big one, he cleared £250. 
In many of the cycle races the bookmaker works by 
reversal of the process thus described ; but, althou 
t may not appear so at first sight, it is more ri 
o those involved. . . 
Is enters a man who does fast times in the pre- 
iminaries and then, when made favourite by the public, 
10 just on the post, or meets with a puncture or 
pill, 

When he is beaten on the post it is generally by some 
other man usually a clever sider who spurts well— 
vho makes one of “ efforts” described in the local 
papers as marvellous.” 

y this means the bookmakers win both ways. They 

ave backed the winner and 

taken heavily on the loser. 
But it means added cost. The principals have to be 
near squared, £20, £80, or in accordance 
with the event.: 
It is dificult to work this method because of the 
alert oversight now maintained, which means that the 
cyclist who is discovered will be suspended for a period 
which makes further ce on the track a matter 
Y because the bookmakers have 
men. 
Sometimes they fail in this, and are themselvcs 
reported ; whilst on other occasions they catch a Tartar 
in some smart amateur who wins despite all they can 
re ne whose obvious form turns the betting out of its 

* course. 

It is when an “independent” of this kind “ upsets 
the show” that he ig in danger, and sometimes meets 
vith it, though there are cases the other way about. 
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Only last season a rising young rider, having refused 
an offer not to try, was quietly warned that he “ might 
meet with an accident if he pushed for the prize.” He 
was told by a friend that a man had been told off 
to spill him. 

o happened to be one of fhose fellows whose grit 
shows itself in emergency, and made up his mind to be 
equal with the “wrecker” and, if possible snatch a 
wi 


n. 

It did not take him long to spot his man and make 
up his mind what to do. He simulated fag and hung 
back, afterwards dragging up as though under a great 
effort. Then he hung alongside as though incapable 
of a spurt until they came to the last bend, for which 
he quietly worked to the highest point. Reaching this 
he came with a big rush and, though his foe tried to 
shut him in, he slipped past him. 

He had now worked himself into a good position with 
the wrecker next to him in hot pursuit, and the “man 
who had to win” on the heels of the wrecker. Kecping 
up a good pace he worked to the inside position so that 
he could only be passed by a detour. 

Then he spurted as though he meant to make the 
pace acracker. His pursuer spurted too; but his effort 
was fatal to his object, for our friend slowed down us 
suddenly as he had spurted, and before anybody could 
say “Jack Robinson!” his enemy's front wheel had 
touched his hind wheel, with the result that it took tha 
pursucr all his time to save himself. In doing so he had 
to swerve so completely that he blocked the man markod 
for victory, and left the one who was to be spilt 
with a start which 


gave him tirst plzece. 


He was threatencd with a protest in the dressing- 
room, and was sought to ba blackmailed ; but he showed 
how much ho knew and was left to the fruits of his 


it. 

In the pedestrian races run cn unmarked courses 
“spiking” often takes the place of spilling, whilst a 
pale in the ribs as a man is trying to “ get through the 
ruck” just after the start is often su‘licient to mean 
all the difference between victory and defeat. 

Here “roping” is the principal resource of the bet- 
ting man, and ho is willing to pay well for the finished 
article, because he knows the crowd will more freely 
lay odds on good amateur events than on professional 
contests at which, rightly or wrongly; many of those 
who dabble in this class of betting look askance. 

‘There are men on the track who have reduced the 
art of just failing to win to a science, and only those 
who know they have not to win have the least idea that 
they have not put every ounce of stamina and skill into 
all they have done. 

So well do these men do the trick that they have been 
cheered for nearly winning an apparently ag a race ; 
but when a man gets three times as much for losing as 
= winning, and a semi-retaining fee into the bargain, 


can afford to be artistic. 


And it pays the bookmaker, too. There is the case of 
a clique clearing a Yorkshire ground of close on £2,000 
in one Saturday afternoon. 

Of course, they have to take their risks. A case 
occupied the attention of a County Court judge the other 
day in which a winner had “sold” the bookmaker in 
favour cf a syndicate worked up by himself; but, as 
a rule, there is honour among—well, doubtful amateurs. 

A much rarer form of trickery is to get at runners’ 
shoes and tamper with the spikes; and a still rarer one 
to get groundsmen to interfere with pitches near the 
finish by a little doctoring of the turf, which will throw 
a given runner off his stride at the finish; and rarer 
still 1 the doctoring of a favourite through his food or 
drink. ‘ 

But all are tried in proportion as they are likely to 
succeed, and the only way of crashing the system is 
to make betting impossible by due notification, and by 
the ruthless eviction from the ground of every man who 
breaks the rule. 


“Youne man,” eaid a stern parent to his daughter's 
sweetheart, “ do you intend to stay here all night, boldin 
ay eee hand and looking into her eyes like a sic! 

U 9 


“No, sir.“ 

“ What do you intend to do, then ? 

“Well, I Lad thought that when you did us the 
kindness to retire, I would put my arm round her waist, 
aud, if she did not object too forcibly, I might risk a 
kiss.” : 


— —u— 


Two ladies had an am in making a 
r remmtiy. The ett 
asked them to wait until she whether the 


y 
wnstai: d announced that “the ladies were not ut 
home.” ‘Que of the callers, finding that she had for- 
ten her cards, aid to hee friend: 8 
Let me write my name on your „ 
Oh, it isn’t at 5 miss,” put in the maid, 
cheerfully, “I told them who it was! 
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Fut YOU CORUNTIS? 
HAVE YOU CORUNITIS ¢ 3 


Secccececececeeceeeeeecceecsecccec®” 
THE LATEST FASHIONABLE MALADIES. 


Ane you feeling generally out of sorts? When you 
aweke in the morning is your mouth hot, your appe- 
tite bad, your nerves rather weak? Do you feel great 
lassitude, with little interest in your usual pursuits? 
lf co, you have an attack of coronitis. This disease is 
due to the fact that so much disappointment was caused 
when the Corunation was postponed. 

Physiologically, the sympathetic system is out cf 
gear. ‘That system, consisting of large masses of ner- 
vous substance (ganglia) connected ty nerves, which 
supplies all involuntary movement to the body; and 
different from the nervous system (cerebro-spinal) 
which, through the brain and spinal cord, and the 
myriads on nerves reaching every part of the body, gives 
vuluntary movement to the muscles and supplics the 
organs of the five senses. l’aticnts with coronitis should 
seck bright surroundings and take plenty of exercise 
in the open air. 

A disease very fashionable just now in New York is 
volcanitis. It is directly due to the eruptions in the 
West Indies. The atmosphere is charged with fine 
dust, the sulphurous particles of which Leing inhaled 
by the lungs affect the blood. The symptoms aro 
extreme lassitude, constant drowsiness, and indisposi- 
tion to do work of any sort. New York physicians are 
reaping golden harvests, though, at present, the only 
remedy is immediate change of air—to the country 
or seaside. 

Persons who are fond of Dutch cheese should be 
careful of procuring only the best quality, for a new 
and painful disease has lately been discovere l con- 
nected with it. It rejoices in the deadly name of 
tyrotoxismus. From such bet ga districts 
as Bethnal Green and Bermondsey and Linsbury, cases 
have been brought to the London hospitals all suifering 
from this form of ptowaine poisoning. 

A Finsbury physician, Dr. Newman, made a daring 
experiment by swallowing a portion of the cheese with 
which many of his N had been poisoned. He 
suffered great pain, but his investigations revealed the 
presence of a hitherto unknown disease. The same 
cheese also killed a rat and mouse experimented upcn 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Therefore, beware of 
cheap Dutch cheese, and so avoid tyrotoxismus. 

New York is too go-ahead to have such old-fashioned 
epidemics as “flu,” or small- But as epidemics 
were lately the fashion in various parts of the world, 
it brought out one of its own. Kankakce—otherwise 
laughing sickness—is the name given to the new dis- 
ease. 

As soon as the germs of kankakee become assimilated 
into the system of the patient, he will exhibit a ten- 
dency to give way to uncontrollable laughter on the 
slightest pretext. Accordingiy as the malady is weak 
or strong, the patient will kcep laughing continuously 
for from five minutes to five hours. Melancholy indi- 
viduals, with funercal physiognomy, were much in 
demand as lecturers during the run of the disease, for 
this was the only cure—with the exception of heavy 
doctors’ bills--which New York physicians could sug- 

est. 

a Kleptomania is an old and constantly recurring dis- 
ease here, but over in America it has another name. 
In fact, it has several names, such as souvenitis and 
relicenza. When President McKinley was shot, the 
first man to grapple with the assassin was “Liz Jim 
Parker,” a negro. ‘The hero, who was then employed 
at the Buffalo Exhibition as a waiter, was immediately 
the subject of attention from persons suffering from 
relicenza. They wanted relics of “Big Jim” as 
mementoes of the sad occasion. 

Some were paltry enough to snip pieces from his 
clothing unknown to him, or to filch souvenirs from 
his pockets. Seeing what a high value was set upon 
himself, the negro cut up his clothing piecemeal aud 
sold it by auction. The buttons of bis coat realised 
$20 (£4) each. 5 „ 

The fever developed itself again last March during 
the visit to America of Prince Henry of Prussia. Rupert 
Fritz is one of the most noted chefs of New York, ant 
he obtained the contract for the luncheon to be cervcl 
at Shooter's Island after the launching of the Kaiser's 
yacht Mefeor. As 2,000 guests were to dine, the catcrer 
was compelled to borrow a great quantity of plate, 
among which was some very valuable silver. 

The epidemic was very strong that day, for nearly 
everything was purloined, especially the silver. Fritz, 
being unable to make good the loss, was ruined, ani 
is now a bankrupt. At the launching of the Meteor 200 
flags were hoisted, the next day fourteen only remained. 
The Hohenzullern, Prince em steam yacht, had to 
be protected by the sailors, and a large force of private 
detectives, from the erers of souvenitis, mostly 


ladies. 

Some were even 3 with pictures unblushingly 
taken W the walls. Parte of the ship wt 
also missing, and at last the sailors orders to 
a he N with bits of woodwork, old — 

nds 0 trifles, procured from anywhere, 
sold at ridiculous prices. 


Stories humorous, stories pathetic, stories of love, stories of adventure in fact, stories of all sorts, will be found in SHORT STORIES. 
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MPLETE IN THREB PAR 


For 
Another's 
Sake. 


FIRST PART. 


The Promise ia Given. 


quickly what is tho matter?” and tho at who spoke 
rose from her chair by tlie window and hurried across 
to the sido of the young man who had just entered the 


room. 

“What is it, dear?” she repeated, locking, into his 

— with eyes full of a great tenderness, and a great 
ar. 

The face upon which her eyes rested was deadly white, 
and as drawn and haggard as though the young man had 
passed throvgh some terriblo illness. Dark shadows 
were pencilled under his eyes and carved about his 
mouth; unutterable miscry was written all over his 
countenanco, and exp itself in every line of his 
shrinking form. : 

Tho anzuish in the girl’s eyes deepencd as she laid lier 
hand on his arm, and once more asked him: 

“What is it, Bob? Tell me, dear old boy. I can’t 
bear to see you looking like this.” 

With a groan that was half a sob, he flung away her 
hand and eank into a chair. . 

“You'd better not touch me, Mab!” he cried. “I've 
done for myself this time, aud to-morrow old Graves is 
safe to give me the sack—and worse!” . 

Mab looked at her brother in speechless dismay for a 
moment, then said slowly : 

“Mr. Graves will give you the sack? Oh, Bob! Why?” 

“ Because I've robbed him; that’s why,” the young 
man burst cut sullenly. “It’s no use going into heroics 
or 3 n 1 the thing, and I’m jolly 

ut—it can’ undono. 
7 knelt down by tho chair in which her brother 


h 
ned,” she said 
with a grief she 


her heart—a 
He must be 


could con 85 
Her Bob—her twin brother, the idol of 
thief! Oh! it was impossible, impossible! 


rating, whatever 

2 Fa bettor make a clean 

— — hers; “you know old Graves gave me 

r —— ag months ago, thanks to your Alg on 
im for me 

” i ered as ho and a shudder 

ab F 2 aa thet that 3 3 bila 

loger ew from which 

L wealthy ed wich * loathing and disgust. 


salary, an 
cash of th 
28 


ou musta’t blame me too m 
lot of fellows who gamb 
I suppose I'm a weak sort of chap. 


eyes the hat cannot bũ 

pos Be for area ge which blames everybody and every- 
thing exoe 2 

oney,” h t on, “and—oh, Mab!—I 

3 Tg ye . I didn’t know 


In 
heard a pi , then Mnb 

ard ent ‘boheve it,” sho 
believe that 1 can have di 
. 

2 Fou needn't 
cutee ae 
we 1 . “Bob, don't 

“Only a loan,” sks cried re ng bel the truth. Tt 
I—oh, God! if I could only raise the 

dead ila they td ater’ 
s and mo 3 
‘What 


Tackwards and forwards 
flashed soheme after #0 44. 
d e Why Bob might on well wat 
£500,000 for ei her head upon her hands a last, with a 
pitiful little 

Bhe bad 


so happy over Bob's promotion in Mr. 
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Graves’ office, bought at the cost of her awful interview 
with tho hateful millionaire, More prosperous days ha 
scemed to he opcuing before the brother and sitter, who 
since the death of their parents, had found life a hard 


struggle. 

herself earncd £2 a week, and Bob’s step up in 
the office had made tho girl feel that they pere on the 
verge of actual luxury now—now come this 
terrible blow. Her stifled moan attracted her brother’s 


notice. 

1 1 I suppose Miles wouldn't help us?“ he said doubt- 
ully. 

Mab's head was lifted instantly, the colour flamed over 


her face. 

“Miles is working hard himself,” she exclaimed 
warmly; “ where do you think ho would got £000? Oh, 
Bob 25 have broken my heart to-day. 

Selfis and caay-gving as Dob ison was, ho had a 
deep affection for sister who had idolised him from 
his babyhood, and he rose quickly and put his arm round 


her. 

Forgive mo, dear,” he whispered; “I know Im 
a brute and a E 1—Mab, darling, kiss me once and 
say you forgive moe; then I shall Hi out of your sight 
and never trouble you again!” is voice broke, an 
in a second all Mab's resentment vanished, she drew his 
head down upon her shoulder, and kissed and fondled 
him in loving, motherly on, all her tenderness 
roused afresh for the brother who had ever been her 
first, care. 

Her tears foll softly on his curly hair, and she clun 
to him poasionasely, taping him not to leave her, no 
2 17 — eg to let her try to think of some way out of 

e aL u . 

„There's coy one way you can help me,” her brother 
said suddenly, wen they had both growa calmer; “old 
Graves thinks no end of you. If you were to f° and— 
and ask him to give me another and all that—I 
believe he'd do it.” 

recoiled a step. 

“J can't do that, Bob! I can’t—I can’t! When I 
went for you before—he—insulted me,” and she drew a 
long, . breath at the remembrance. . 

“Oh! and nonsense. He told you you were a jolly 
rect girl, and so you are. You're too sensitive, Mab. 

id Graves isn’t a bad sort, even if—if ——” He broke 
oe, unable to find suitable words to describe his 

ployer. 

4 He is a beast,” the Fe cried, “and I could not 

favour, even for you, Bob.” 


stoop to ask him another 
A greyer look of fear crept over her brother's haggard 


oe. 

“Tt is the only chance,” he said, “the only one. It 
camo into my head like an inspiration. If you can t 
help me, dear, he will prosecute for certain. He's a 
hard man over money—and I—I shall Heaven knows 
how long a sentence! Help me, „ darling, for our 
mother’s sake, help me now!” . 

His agonised appeal struck on his sister’s heart like 
a blow. How could sho refuse him what ho asked? 
How could she let her darling be punished, imprisoned, 
disgraced, when, perhaps, a word from her m ht save 
him. Intulerably as she shrank from what he asked her 
to do, she braced herself then and there to do it. With 
oyes tall of not dimly under- 
bd 3 


was seated in 
multifarious 
scheines 
said 


ros seo hi 
“Show her 


m. 
the chief 


unexpected honour and 


ou P 
* Though she shrank a little away from him, he took her 
hand in his, and held it in a close, warm clasp, looking 
down at her as she with eyes full of unhidden 
and the sort of hungry expression with 


lamb. 
lock made Mab shrink a little further from him, 
but ho still retained her hand, and drew her towards a 


2 lentiy, dragring her hand from hi 
own ai a rom his, 
and trying to look up into his with a cold, uncon- 


serned Je could not meet the bold edmiration in his 
black — with Tt. ae 8 she removed her 
Own Now, what can I do.for you?” he asked, in a low 
caressing voice that made her shudder; “ you know 


. 


in answer to his question; 1 


last unpleasant 1— 


or 


* 


1 


Wrex up- 
Ava, 21, 190. 


— 


“Oh! Mr Graves, I have come to plead with you f 
my brother!” , P er 


ced by one of strange trivin; 


“For your brother?” he said softly; “ lig 
Denison, surely he doesn't want another rise f“ 

“No—no—it is not that. It is worse—much worse 
He has done wrong, ho has injured you. : 
voics dropped to a whisper—'‘ ho has ro you!” 

“Rob me?” The triumph did not die on: of bu 


ri a en a rary, a 
spoke why an vely, an ul. 
see the . was tee. inte his pe dda 1 
increased look of triumph that lay in their depth. 


4] 
u will not forgive him—this 
reves, hear me—I bese: 


him, and, ob! = you will have your reward!” 


e smile flashed into the man’s eyes again, but 
were quite grave when they looked up into tho 
an, ed face e girl. 


impossible — L 7 * 
“ Ah! not impossible!” she cricd; “not impos-ibl:!” 
and her hand gripped his arm. Forgive Bob; 
= 3 211 pone never — a favour of a. 
u, ar it for anyone bt 
aoe en, ants 1 aske it for anyone bit 
And you—what ?” 
He looked at her narrowly, tho anzile in his cos cas 


ore. 
1 forget that I was ever angry with you.“ eln 
faltered. “I will look upon you as ono i ity hist 
friends. Oh! don’t you know that I would do anythi:; 
o Au thing „ hy excliimed 
8 ing 0% exclaimed, springing to his fect ai, 
and ga sping both her hands, ““ 3 Ee do anythin: + 
“All was possible,“ she faltered, startled by cl 
mingled look of passion and triumph that flashed ove 
her face, you would not ask ——” 
“T ask you cne thing, only one,” he said, “ promis 
to be my wife, and your brother shall go scot free!” 
Your wife?” toro herself from him and baclel 
against the wall, looking at him with horror. Ir 
Hir. Graves tightened hi | 
. Graves tighte is lips into a venomous lia, 
his eyes chased viva. * 
“Very well,” ho said, between his teeth, “then 9. 
wi 4 course. “an offered je do 4 ae 
2 sake, — shrugge 
shoulders significantly. 
“But not marry. you—not m 
ting like some caged animal. 
ow could IP—-I—you know—I hate you.” 
“You plainly,” and he laughed harshly. ‘! 
never — you loved me, my . 
reception of my friendly overtures when 
on ine left me no doubts on that. score. 
you for wife.” 8 
“Why?” she moaned, “why should you drea: n d 
euch a 


ing? 
Why? Fhe answered, striding to her sido and listing 
the words into her ear, because you are the love! 
woman I know, and I love you—F tell you I love ye 
and I would win you at any price!” 

He stooped towards her as though to draw her to |i: 
but, she pushed him back with her soft, white had 
say ing gone 2 . i 

“Oh! but not at this price surely, surely not at th 
price. You could not be so wicked, go cruel. Give in 

ho bon I ask you; give me my brother a safety for ts 
love of Heaven, out of the kindness of your heart.” 

He gripped her by the wrists, and spoke slowly a: 
with biting sarcasm : a 

“ Understand once for all,“ he said, “you can f 
safety for your brother on one condition, aud on o. 
only. I do not condone crimes for the sake of Heave 
or goodness. I will forgive your brother only if x 

ise on your honour to become my wife in a fert. 2 
shall suffer the fd 


you!” she cr: 
“How oould I? . 


pretty Mab. Yor 
ou last calle! 
ut still I wa: 


m now. If you refuse, Bob 
penalty the law.” 

Mab’s heart beat. to suffocation, 
at once to go 
her was the only thing that 
slipping to so deadly was the 
swept over her. 

this man, this reptile whom she hated? 9 

impossi possible oven if—she were heart free, 


yet—Bob—h her darling, committ:!" 
po a pl Fe Bob the sp te of bi 
treasuro in life save one—how ©: 
Bob to imprisonmcen!, 
” she gael 


her, 40 
ith her lit 


l 
E 


15 
f 
i 
1 
5 
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f 
man from her w 


f 
i 
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terrible problem ths 
all her young life. 
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yon fy 
. Graves seated himself again at the table, and doubted your trath!” Yet she itati 
ied de with gpee in witch tay a Realy ‘rollnd step which would be the death blow to his Rape poo Dog CANT MAKE MEN'S BOOTS. 


ondering uneasily w sho would yield to 


41 _ ” . . 8 
I cannot = what you ask!” she exclaimed . And Some Other Things London cannot Do. 


n after all. 11 cann 
dete From the first moment he had seen ker, somo months else.“ Oe be pene we iste there: ie samnbody a 
„ber lere, he dreamt wild dreams of some day makin Graves kokcd into her face with a strange smile. Just fancy a city with a male population of over two 
s own. Her exceeding loveliness, and ita rare “Very well, Miss Denison,” he answered, and each and a half million not being able to make a bir of 


of hi al N to rouse in the man, who bad word cut like a kuife; “you aro very decided, so ata I, men's boots. But this is the case with London. Nearly 


t kind. Her rebuff, when at their interview three —to-niglt!” 
She started hack as though he had struck her. 
“To-night P * she cricd. 


Watching her now, he thought triumphantly what a 
+ satiful addition euch a wife would be to the great 
in the coventry Be _ just wait, a0 pares 4 
a. in magniſioent garments, and shining wit d ise A 5 8 b 

ch FF i and a wiser mau. I hope I may congratulate 


zor the 


aman mad with love of her, 
en row, in b 


could have seen her without bei 


i etruck by her tulate her? ” 
lb Uness. ‘Tho clear ool of her ski “dl gratulate her 


‘act, and very soft and wavy, making in its ripples a 


Lilst Graves painted pictures in his mind of afuture the polico to arrest your brother.” 

ith Mab as his wife, no — eat: Ho era the 

brow in a vain attem see the right path. to his side, and clung to his arm in à passion 

To marry # man she loathed was repulsive to her in * 

very fibre of her being; to marry any but the man she 

hued was a thought too hideous a b 

ir a moment in her heart. She moved quickly, and 

orned her mouth to atswer Mr. Graves decisively, once raced through her brain at lightning speed: 
for all. “ Sacrifice yourself! ifice yourself!” 


erb ina. 
it is ag 


awoke | f 5 en her cvident “To-night! You yourself have told me of li cri 
and dislike of him onl. added fuel to the flame. which we had not rai discovered! You will lees ae best men’s boots in North 
satisfaction of knowing that you with your own hands Norwich f e 
have given your brother into tho clutches of the law. a 
Possibly when he einerges from prison he will bo a better 
ou on 
; l ough his brain. your futuro happiness with the husband of your choice,“ “mon, rough, hob-naile:| boots habe to bo male far 
ab Denison was certainly beautiful enough to Ho rose and bowed, still with that . nile on bis az from tho Metropolis, being turne out princi- 


ly, a money-maker, passions of the Tour brother will be Lauded over to the police at once every boot worn by the male population has been wade 


outside her boundaries. 

It is not that London does not care about mabiug 
men’s boots, or thinks she can do it cheaper by gettin: 
it done elsewhere, it is simply that she cannot. III 


Middle-class boots ara inade in Kettering, Welling- 
borough, and Northamptonshire, pea Even 


pally in Bristol and its neighbourhood, and the other 


er simple black gown, and with that “ Are you a fiend?” sho cried, reeling where she stood; extreme, namely the Court shoe, w State orva- 
white look of fear and misery on her face, no “can you torture a woman in cold blood, and then con- sions by the mibility, hies — tron "EL dames’, ‘bus 


from far-off Norwich. 


n was like the J am sorry I cannot continuo this interview,” was Vy -maki is i 
delicate tints of the softest pink and white roses; her the reply, and the dark eyes of the man watched the e V 5 
des were blue as the sky above her, but her hair was gts working features pitilessly, “but—we aro ex- find enough labour in her East-end to turn out a Ariel 


back, i mely bu „ 1 bid ood day, N 5 A 4 
aut ful dusky setting for her exquisite oval face. seu go you might be 1 0 lo bear me pet ey decent article. But the best women’s boots she has to 


hand over to Norwich, who is much moro accomplished 


ands to her H th t , sh fa this direction. 
E 2 1 a London is a great town for cricket and tennis, but 


she cannot make the white canvas shoes necessary to 


ony. 

! wait—wait,” she said. “Do not telephone— these games. These uire a certain delicacy and 
aud awful to be allowed wait till I think, till I know. Wait!” She onal cleanliness that Tandon cannot muster. If she tial 
her hands to her throbbing head, and only two words to make a pair of white shoes, they would probably 


t dirty before completion, as shoe hands in the 
etropolis do not make a great point of cleunliness. 


„„ she paused, for Bob's face rose before her, Bob's “Wait!” sho cried again „ as his hand went out to f j 
15 rid, — face and plead: eyes came between ring the telephone bell; it may kill me—I think it will bil jack and brown canvas shoes she is able to 
r and the sunny day without. Bob's anguished words —but-—I cannot—let-—Bob—suffer. I—will—be grapp 


and these are made in London. But, here 


your again, the best are turned out in the provinces, notably 


Leicester. 


- e hoc oar mother's sake help "iy cho tered the lst word a ght pal 
i Help me, Vor 3 5 e uttered the word @ ghas or over- A , , 
* N : read her face, she stretched out her hands wildly, then Neither can she make children’s strap shoes, which 


Ah, why had he said that f ee ae i to his feet like one dead. 
Haw could she fuse ha 7 ipped ike on 

gees here swung before her mind another face 
be face of Miles And tho man who loved her, an 


Pearson's Weekly” ready next Friday.] 
, — 


promi 
* 


ree! 
d hacked 


od Hy into his voice clashed “ 
see Vries cal Ge ves Gig er ke eed  b feeman)s "MS Sale ae 


4 50 „ Mr. San + “Yes, m indeed.” 
ous lia; nly yesterday he 8 
‘ vi ona : mamma said if she played 
then tl “a Sweetheart, Tea ine whole weeld before I catch you.” 


thir: for 
ge hs 
he eril 
17 ub 
shly. ‘l 
b. . You 
ast called 
ill I wax: 
dream d 


id hissing 
oreli 
love yo 


are made in Leeds and Norwich principally. Slippers 
aro not made much in London, for the a 


et how 
1 Ec Valley has the practical monopoly. There is a man 


thero known as the Slipper King, and a very large 
rcentage of slippers worn in London come from him. 


> v hom she had given her whole heart. His honest brown LrrrI n Bnornen (whose sister is playing cards with Patent leather boots, of course, are quite beyond Lon- 
i Minnie play cards don’s capacity, and Northampton is tho place for them. 
ng dy million equally 2 N of eet ing, sad 17 7 
shrank and remembering thes it was by millions 18 out o ndons power to make. 118 
1 fare- Little Brother: “ Then had better look out; is the straw hat. Nearly all the hate worn by Londoners 
bed enid her, ao he her 1 cards well she would in the summer come from Luton, St. An Dun- 

stable, or Leighton Buzzard. 
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Tuoan fortunate persons who can afford to “ take the what to eat and drink, no need for exhausting exercises UNIQUE TREATMENT 
ters” at some foreign spa, too frequently discover or debilituting purgative medicines. There is, indced, 
hat the effects of the “ cure” are but short-lived. This nothing to cause any interference with one’s everyday The Russell treatment is 


tonic|| g marvellously efficacious and 


ot at th pplies particularly to the corpulent. The reason is, | occupations or recreations. The compound—a 

ty for pat, although a temporary amelioration in health may — — the <a au radical cure, which is not only 
art.“ o apparent, there is mo permanent check on the ten- agreeable many persons wi waters 2 

or vrs th not harmful, but is extremely 


often fatal. Why, then, do they not try some means read. 


is cafe 


lency to form fat, so that the unwholesome accumaula- as a refreshing and cooling beverage. It is perfectly 
Hon of adipose matter on the internal organs is in no | innocuous, being made from herbs which, with one || hitalising and strengthening, 
legree permanently abated. Now this tendency to the exception, may be gatbered in the meadows and hedge- promoting appetite and aiding : 
:mation of fat is one of the greatest of dangers. It | rows of this country. As a proof of the complete harm- i imilati 4 
ds in many cases to what is known as fatty degenera- lessness of the ingredients, Mr. Russell gives in his book digestion, assimilation, ana 

on of the heart and liver, the consequences of which | the recipe of the compound, which he who runs may || nutrition. Meanwhile, the re- : 


duction of adipose matter goes 


un te Senge! e | ents ode prety ea tn ee ee wendig on untff normal Weight 
results of the Russell treatment, although increasing the capabilities of assimilation and nutrition, 3 


is reached. 


to say that that treatment has proved to be The effects of this are twofold: whilst the superabun- 
free bo only radical means of ridding the system of super- | dant adipose is being expelled from the system by the || nq maviqys DRUGS. 
i nous fatty matter, If any of our stout readers who natural process, the body is receiving increased nourish- ARY 
l vo any doubts on this matter will take the trouble to | ment, the blood is being enriched, and the whole system NO STRINGENT DIETARY. 
read a book called “Corpulency and the Cure,” by Mr. | vitalised and strengthened, 20 that with decrcuse of NO DRASTIC RESTRICTIONS. 


r. O. Russell, we feel sure that those doubts will be | weight comes increase of strength. 


y years to the discovery of the causes 


effective. Hundreds of extracts | then be discontinued. 


noement on the permanent eradication of adipose, | receive a copy of “ Corpulency 
mers is no need for any distressing restrictions as to | not regret the trouble they have taken. 


oon removed, The author, who is the originator As to the reduction of weight, Mr. Russell claims that 
the treatment which beare his name, has devoted | within twenty-four hours of commencing the treatment. 

of obesity, | a decrease of Mb. to Ab. is registered by the weighing 
of the best. means of combating the complaint, and, machine, still more in extreme cases of obesity; and 
> judge from the thousands of letters he has received | this reduction continues in the same ratio daily until || on receipt of three penny stamps to 
rom his patients, there cannot be any doubt that this normal proportions are reached. The treatment may r 


is 

om these letters are reprinted in “Oorpulency and | Our advice is, amr the book! By sending three penny 
Cure,” the originals of which are most carefully | stamps (to defray private postage) to Mr. Fa Cecil 
rved for inspection. Russell, Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, 

The “Russell” treatment, in fact, is eclence’s last | London, W. O., any reader of this publication will 

and tho Cure” by return 


is, moreover, pleasant, easy, and quite harmless. post; and let us assure him (or her) they will certainly 


how 
T ld matters ‘ 
1 4 wretiy Pease iil bo given be 
ace permi re “case 
ae 2 whose dre is dealé with on this page. 
Envelopes should be marked Houn Norns Paz. 


Stains on Brown Boote X's 0 rule 


with a flannel soaked in methylated spirit. (Reply to 
A. J. Juxx.). 
Clean your Windows with Paraffiss, 


using very clean cloths to polish them w.th thoroughly. 
Flies object to the smell of paraffin and will not approach 


it. (Reply to NELL.) 
Take fur blankets, or pillows 
To Kill Moth. intested with moth, and put 
them into a baker's brick oven which has just been used 
for baking. Let these remain over-night, and the next 
day boat thorouglily in the open air. 
eos which is co'ourless, but turns 
Invisible Ink yollow on being heated. is made 
as follows: Dissolve equal parts of sulphate of 
copp2r und eal-ammoniac in water. Cork tightly and 
use carefully. (Reply to Doves CASTTE.) 
° Let them al 
Breadcrumbs for Frying. be baked in the 
oven, without being allowed to take colour. Then 
d finely and pass t asieve, By this method 
Phe fish or meat will be much crisper. 


gs to give away. 
in envelopes marked Wonx.“ 


place in a bottle, keep warm, and shake 
solved. 


Veal Salad. Boil a knuckle of veal wey in 


of water. 


0p 
salt. Dash reley over all, and 
ante 2 mould — eta lies of hard boiled 
eggs. Serve cold with lettuce and tomato. 
of using up the 
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For Shortbread ‘378, we, joing scgar, ie 
When the Hair Splits id describe it, it 


should be cut by a 
hairdresser and singed. Have this treatment 


carried out at least once a month, and the condition of 
the hair will soon improve. (Reply to E. R) 


40 DnirriIxI p.) 


Old Potatoes 
nourishing part of the 
wasted whe 


should be either boiled or steamed 

in their skins, for the most 

is next the skin and often 

wh Naur the potatoes and rub in a 

cloth to get off the skins. When peeled entirely, return 

to the sauce-pan to dry and the: will be ſloury and white. 
(Reply to Hax cocxs.) 

may be taken 


The Cracks in a Felt Hat cut as follows: 


Place a damp cloth over it and then iron. There should 
de n wooden block or something hard that will fit the 
inside of the hat, co as to resist the pressure of the iron. 
If 175 have not got this block, you Bad better send your 
hat toa hatter. (Reply to ELLIOTT.) 


To Remove Tur from Clothing. te Pur 


stain with a piece of flannel successive np pications of 
turpentine, coul tar, naphtha, and benzine. If the stains 
are very old they should be well rubbed with a flanncl 
dipped into salad oil. This softens the tar, which after. 
wards yields to the other treatment. (Reply to 


Wrxx.) 

Caerphilly Cream Cakes. cake See peo 
it through a sieve, into it mix u teaspoonful of baking 
powder and a pinch of salt. Mix with sufficient sour 
cream to muke into a dough. Roll out lightly into flat 
cakes a quarter of un inch thick and bake on a griddle on 
the top of the stove. Currants and sugar may be addod 
with alvantage. 

it is 


In these Days of Competition siways 
hard for a girl, who has to earn her living, to know 
what to do. If any of my girl—or men— rs are 
in doubt, I should advise them to send a specimen 
of their handwriting, together with six penny 3 
and a stampod, envelope to Ranee.” 
Pearson’s Buildings, Henrietta St London, W.C., 
when they will receive some valuable advice. 

Cat 


As Inexpensive Ragout of Mution. to 


unds of coarse lean mutton into small pieces and fry 
bem in a pan with an onion chopped mall. Pour 
sufficient water over to cover the meat, a few 
herbs and any scraps of which you have b 
you. Simmer for two hours, then season wit 
penper and salt, and thicken the gravy nicely with flour. 
il the gravy (after — the meat on a hot dish) for 
three minutes, stirring and 


American Pie. 


serve. 


md and a half of 


Cut a 
lean ateak into squares of 


spoonful of pepper salt to taste. When the meat 
is tender, en the gravy by stirring into it a table- 
spoonful of cornflour, mixed to a smooth paste, with a 
again Dreger of Worcester sauce. Arrange the ment in 
a pie dish with alternate layers of thinly sliced boiled 
ham and sliced hard-boiled eggs, flavouring all with a 
very little allspice. Fill up the dish with gravy, cover 
with pastry, and bake till the crust is cooked. 


- Thisis just the time of to 
Pol-Pourri. 5 Pourri, and the —— 


weather is favourable for it. a ſuantit 
41 in the a — 


Wax ENDING 
. Ava. 21, 1902, 


WHY PRETTY DAUGHTERS ARE A 
NUISANCE. 


BY A WORRIED FATHER. 


bod 

are eighteen and twenty respectively, and I do ne. 
on kes my wife and I are proud of om: At the st 
time, there are at least a hundred reasons uhy we 
sometimes regret that their prettiness is 20 notice bis 
as it appears to be. H y less attractive, 
there is no doubt that we should have had more of 
them to ourselves, and that we should have had more 
peace of mind generally. 

Our home is in one of the London suburbs, an! I go 
to and fro between my business place and home by 
train. It is now quite the thing for peers fellows cf 
twenty-five, or thereabouts, to thrust their society up-n 
me when travelli 6 to the City, in the hope th:: 1 
shall make a friend of them; by this means they iina- 
gine that they will succeed in getting an invitation 
to 1 house, where, of course, N meet Anne 
and Gertrude, whose fame as local beauties has reacliel 
the ears of the young men in question. 

My wife is pestered in just the same way by cure‘cs 
and social workers, who realise that their circles of 
workers will be considerably enriched if they are able 
to secure the regular attendance of two girls who» 
smiles and graces compel the attention of all who co., 
in contact with them. The curate says that he is qui: 
eure our daughter Annie would make an cxcel!on 
Sunday School teacher, and the gentleman wio runs 
the Band of Hope Union says that he has no doubt 
whatever that Miss Gertrude would be extremely sur 
cessful as a colleague on his A 

At the different seasons of the year different excuss; 
or subterfuges are advanced by those persons whio sci 
to add to their own pleasure by securing the com 
of my girls. For instance, in the boating season 


a g glance. 
readers will say on reading my grumbles il 


children are given. To 


all very well to say that a pretty girl can affor 
dress less expensively than a plain one, but any n. 
who is the father of a pretty daughter will bear mc o. 
in affirming that she will require twice as big a wu“! 
robe as the daughter who is homely of face aii 


igure. 

There is another reason for saying that pretty dau . 
ters are a nuisance, and it is one that applies to 
father rather than to the mother. It is this; no malt 


ve ladies. Th 
millinery, ond many aches beanehes of feminine wif 


val. Such a practice is deserving of the 30“ 
censure that wake given, but what does a whole zun 
censure amount to when one or more of the rec 
daughters of the house threaten to cry their cue h, 
unless a percentage of the things sent on appr" 


Tewill thie be seen by the discerning reader nt, 
of pretty dau is the butt of i 

of 7 4 — 

sockal due and others for wh ; 

n ag ee ir 200 

d Ave 0 

will doubtless encounter worries of their own. 
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JER SPECULATIONS, 


the shoulders. FEC — They were both extremely good to me, 
accompanied eS could not cure me. Finally, I was ondered to the 
as soon as I began to eat I used to be violently sick, the | side, but returned home worse than when I departed. 
sickness often continuing, more or less, throughout the | I had lost quite 14 bs. in weight and looked « wreck. 
„ My face was thin and sallow, my tongue a dirty | Yet I was not destined to die. Your pamphlets had 
„ and my mouth dry and hed, with a most | been coming to our houso for many years, an just then 
e always t. Iwasvery constipated | one of them fell into my hands.” We interrupt Mr. 
much troubled with flatulence, wind in the region | Ruddick’s narrative here to remark upon the fact that 
of the heart frequently causing me sovere palpitation. | he reud the pamphlet. It would not be sufficient merely 
My head ached, and stooping made mo dizzy. My sleep | to say that aa he read was truth, for truth may be 
was heavy, for I had a constant feeling of fatiguo; but | interesting or the reverse. Tho pamphlet referred to 
it did me no In the morning I was generally | was interesting reading for anybody, but more par- 
more despondent than ever, and wanted to shun | ticularly a sufferer such us Mr. Ruddick, who continues 
In brief, I was utterly miserable. Of course, | thus: “The perusal of the pamphlet decided me. I 
all did not come on ina day. On the contrary, its] obtained a bottle of Mother Seigel's Curative Syrup, 

epproaoh was gradual. I Let up as long as 1 was | and before I had finished taking it the sickness 

home 3 then back to work again—but in | Thus encouraged, I persevered with it until I had taken 
ng end I had to give in, and for ten months was unable 2 small bottles. What a change * wrought ! 


I e do a stroke of work. I pounds on | Health gradually returned, until at length I was better 
by medicines (said to be remedies!) before I went to a | and stronger than I had been for many a ycar, and so 
act doctor, but continued to grow worse. I sawtwo doctors, | complete was my cure I have never 1 

0 of whom thought I had an enlarged stomach, but | since.” No speculation here! Honest fact, plainly told 


one 
the other attributed my trouble to a bad form of | and substantially vouched for. 
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ition » baboon coq! 
une ar offering the 
ock, we shall never . All wi 
plo believed what the tickets 
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INDIGESTION 


and 
u, and that the ciroumetance is practical 
te POISONS THE 
phlet that only those persons 


BLOOD 


as surely as a serpent’s bite. It lessens brain power, lowers vitality, produces languor, sleeplessness 
i cada and weary lane * 


senses, the larger 


nervous depression, and is the source of aching 


THE KEY TO HEALTH Is 


nstinct, m 15 oy ae 1 " 
u th 1 0 contem 
the true any a me 


5 0 2 S. 


di and Mother Seigel's Curative Syrup gives that assuredly. „After suffering from acute 


and constipation for over two years,“ says Mr. Bann nA, Woodrow Dairy, Stourton Caundle, 
Dorset, “Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup completely cured me, and this when everything else had 
failed. 


MOTHER 


SEIGEL’S 
um SYRUP. 


& @plenaid Little Camera for the Holidays. 
re thas 
ee 


Ke 0 ’ 
me ‘LETS TALK He 5 SCOUT 
i + OF GRAVES SESE Se Pra eas 


at mud 
e appr: Also the No. 2 SCOUT, 
h alori: 


ies that 


. Mr. Ruddick, who lives at ‘oot, Tindell, 
ar Curlisle, is a man widely known and respected, not 
rely in his business capacity at Tindell, but as * 
encent of the local Sunday School, Bible Class 
cher, and occasional preacher. W: in May, 
2. M 65 7 aa; froma 
n subject to 
e 
a tenus ell me 
ers un ride 
hat th 
euble ts 
ation d 


plainer 
zht alter 
avited u 
k this- 
any ner 
ts. It i 


ya with 


face aul 


GGRAVES, a Division Sacer, SHEFFIELD, 


ty dau. 
ies to the 


PUTINE sin’: HEADACHE 


or Stores cam get it for yous B/~ packet of 18 doses, Bend stamped 
Free Sample to Ge . KMAPUTING Ltd., Huddersfield. 


: MARKSMAN” 
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258. Cash Im TOILET 
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rapes 


ler that! 
ghfu! so! 


ae an Pemenemty sad ered Oey Sgr len Bree Btls See tah 
arke’s Bloo Mixture 


the finest Mood . 
the thousands of wonderful effected by it havo stan’ it as one of the 
memists, throughout the 

Dan extraordinary medicines of modern times, Sold ber hero 


ant tha ge 
where 134 


own. 
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E. F. W. and his friends have often discussed, but 

never settled the question: “ What is beer?” Can I 
enlighten them !__———Certainly. It is several 
bos, “Beer” is defined in one instance as “ one 
who is, or exists.” So E. F. W. is presumably him- 
self a “beer.” It is also an obsolete form of“ bier,” 
a mole or pier, or the obsolete present and preterit 
of “bear.” It has also another meaning, namely, 
“ an alcoholic liquor made from any farinaceous 
first malted and ground, and its fermentable sub- 
stance extracted by hot water.” E. F. W. can, there- 
fore, make a pretty wide choice as to what the mean- 
ing of the word is. But let me also hope that his 
present ignorance of its meaning constitutes bliss. 

“Wao is Mrs. Harris?” This question from J. P. C., 
who gives me a quotation from the life of Goldsmi 
which refers to a medical degree, mystic and 


ok 


Doubts Removed Gratis. 


A pencil-case will be awarded to each person whose letter 
és dealt with on this page, or whose suggestion 
for a title is used. 


1 
8 fie 
Pie 


i 
15 


rs 
125 
ER 


B. J. S. W. is kind enough to say some nice thin 
about P. IV., espocially the “ Home Notes page. She 
knows Isobel must be a lady, in her own mind, for 
“no mere man could give such good hints on all- 
round household things. But she would like to be 
sure.’"-___———Yes, Isobel is a real live lady. 
Men have succeeded in doing many things, but, so 
far, I have never come across one who could tackle 
Isobel’s work. The household hint department of 
a paper, to say nothing of its“ love advice” branch, 
coul bag fad undertaken by the fair sex, and if any 
man in this building is caught interfering by word 
or look in the mysteries of removing claret stains from 
linen or heart-burnings from the troubled lover, he 
has rather a poor time of it for a day or two from our 
brilliant feminine staff. 

“ Wuat is the correct oe for greeting a friend?” 5 : .: BI. 
asks P. L. Is it ‘hallo,’ hello, or hulloa 7 One +3 illi 1 8. ter, 22. Ed.: Marjo 
sees the word printed in so many different ways that ; 4 eo 
I am constrained to ask your authority on the point.” e Little can . 


Bere 
ae 
aH 


a 


ii Did you ever meet an Englishman who most useful to us nowadays when we want a simile 
greeted you with “ hello,” or “hallo”? I certain for something, like the medical degree referred to, CouLEcTED: 2 3 Staff of Baldi N 
never did. “Hullo” it is, in this country, which is mystic and shadowy. . ), Be. 5 ; Serct. T. 
nothing but hullo.” Coxn1e is constantly meeting young men, sometimes 3 vol, 3 * he: me 2 ee oe Hi 
C. A. W. has just gone into town from country life, many times a day. She, of course, cannot bow to aN fervor, Oi; Mou: Phipne, feck 
and thinks his shoes wear out quicker there than in them every time she meets them. Can I advise her ds. Maltby, 33. 9d. ; G. Chambers, 4s. ; Ada Sni 
7 Trewarthen, 3s. ; Bazaar by F. Jackson and 


the country, though he only walks about the same 
distance. Do boots,“ he asks, “wear out sooner 
in town than in the country? And do they wear 
out sooner in wet or dry weather? 
Certainly the hard contact of the pavement must 
wear out boots sooner than the yielding surface of a 
country road. As to fine or wet weather, the soles of 
the boot probably suffer less in a day’s walk through 
wet streets than under fine conditions. The layer 
of mud on the promt must soften its contact with 
the sole, and the mud you collect on the boot itself 
acts as a sort of protection from wear. 

Pol roror and a friend do not speak a word of English, 
and enter a railway carriage, where they meet a 
friend of Potycror. How can he introduce the two? 
Would mentioning the names be sufficient, or should 
he interpret the usual grestings If 
Porraror were in China or Peru, and wanted to 
introduce two people without knowing the language, 
he would probably make things understood by men- 
Lege | their names and leaving them to rub noses 
or pigtails as custom dictated. Any. remarks 
might be carried on through the usual medium of 
hands or feet—umbrellas barred—and an interpreter 
should not be, in the first instance, necessary. 
England, where handshaking obtains very largely, 
the — should be even simpler. If a man does 
not know how to say “ how-d’you-do?” he can mile it 
quite intelligibly. : 

T. R. writes: “I have noticed a curious resemblance 
in the results of the recent war to what was fore- 
casted in a P. I. story some years back, entitled 


as to a good serviceable a expression of 
countenance to wear which would be at the same 
time gracious and dignified Comm 
should choose the 2 dest representative of 
her own character. If she is a thoughtful girl, some. 
thing far away with a little dreaminess in it would 
admirably suit the 2 If she is light and gay, 
a mile accompanied by an upward heave of the 
head would give quite a nice impression to the pro. 
bably jaded masculine passer-by. The heave should 
be sudden, but yet graceful, and requires a few days’ 
practive before perfection can be attained. Ihe 

lowncast eye, too, has been known to work miracles 
with the opposite sex, but ih por delicate technique. 
But how can I convey in cold print what I mean? If 
ConnrE will send her photograph, I shall be most 
heppy to hand it over to our uty Editor, who 
will mark off by diagrams and dotted lines the neces- 
sary 7 * of her smile, droop of her eyelid, and 
poise of her head, according to the artistic require- 
ments of her face. 

D. M. asks: “Which men would seem to live the 
longest, those of active life and habits like, say, 
Lipton, and Kitchener, or thinkers and 2 like 
Ruskin, or Tennyson !: . should imagine 
the life of a philosopher to be the best from a lon- 
gevity 5 of view, judging from the examples we 

ave. Nearly all the great philosophers of cen- 
tury, to mention only Goethe, Carlyle, Emerson, 
Husley, Darwin, Herbert Spencer Ruskin, have 
lived to great ages. The reason . is that, 
if a man is a philosopher, he is able to include in his 


bey School, per B. Faning. It 


. 8. han, 2s. 3d.; D. Hannon, 88. 60. 
„ 76. 6d. ; J. Lessels, 10s.; Mrs. Jerome, 108.; F. Cob 


Grand (P. W.) total, £1,860 18s. 3d. 


156. ; 5 
2 K. Hel. Sergt 


amounts shoul! be made raysble to The Hon. fe 
* PRESH “AIR FUND, Fearson’s Weekly Buildings, tc 
Street, Lordon, W. C., from whom subscription lists 


* Pearson’s Weekly * Pays 
£2,000. INSURANCE 


478 Claims already paid, including ene of C. 


This Insurance holde good fer any number of cla'm 
the extent of GOO—not for one only. 3, C00 e 
guaranteed by Tun Ocrax ACCIDENT AXD GrAuAN TER Cour 
gion Lintrzb, 86 to 41 Moorgate Stroct, London. F. (. 
whom notice of claims, under the following conditions, mr¢ 
gent within seven days to the above address. Insurance tid 
applicable to pissenger trains in Great Britain and Ire. 
issued section 


‘An American Emperor.’ In that story the value scope the philosophy of living a good and regular under 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guar: 
of the long-range rifle over the artillery with the men Bie, One cannot Imagine any of the men mentioned | Company, Limited: Act, dib Me ber sis Sati 
intrenched and widcly scattered seems to me to changing his winter clothes in March, sitting in a 22 ooo representative of any person by au ne! 
have been an almost absolutely correct forecast of draught, or getting his feet wet without removing 9 ee eee cag Deine kbiw 
what has happened in Africa. As your paper has his boots. Neither can one conceive of a delver into | season and excursion ticke's, and post-office eden Behn 


e “origin of species taking irregul: vana, and railway servants travelling with J 
th 4 1 r ar meale or ele in an ordlixary carriage), ard who, at the 
hl 


eating bad food. A man of active life must be more h her, possessic: ce C. 
or less N to suffer such inconveniences, and, a th aes which it awh big er her 
unless he has a very strong constitution, must suffer nature, oe eat hb a on tha space provided at tur‘ 
for it by a shortor lite. £0, if D. M. is not sure whether his pee mee te ees DN ee ‘hor, ylace of slode, so Leng as 
to become a commander-in-chiof, a tea merchant, or PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be 175 to the k 


a world-wide circulation, do you not think it possible 
that the ideas put forth may have had some bear- 
ing on Boer taeties 7.1 myst confess it 
never occurred to me that P. . was responsiblo for 
the British reverses at the opening of the war. But, 
now I come to think of it, I did notico a rather 


mysterious-looking dark person, with a rug a moralist, yet wants to live to a ripe old age, he | acer tatives of such person injured, shonid death rest fr.1.6 
beard and bronzed appearance, furtively glancing at | might find the Ruskin business more fa his line than eck run thro clos months three, an sta 
a copy of the paper at about that time. o knows that of Kitchener or Lipton. In the having the — 


but That he was a Boer emissary? At the same time, 
let me at once dispel the suggestion that General 
De Wet is really a lato sub-editor of P. IP. In spite 
of his extraordinary ability, this is not the case. 
An e correspondent writes ta protest E 
my remarks that the British nation does not shine in 
the field of music. He maintains that we have done, 
and are doing quite as well as foreigners in this art. 
With all due deference to my co n- 
dent and to British musicians, I cannot agree. B i- 
tain has many distinguished names on the roll call 
of musicians, but it would be simply childish to 
lace any of them on a level with Beethoven, Mozart, 
Wagner, and others of the German school. That is 


Owixe to the kindness of some of our readers, the 
following Fnran Am Funp Special Days have taken 
lace during the past two weeks: New River Day, 
ugust Gth ; Dawlish Day, August 7th; Griggs Cran- 
brook Park Estate, Ilford, August 11th; FEaTHERED 
Woxtp, Au 12th and 13th; Anglia Day, August 
13th; London Social Cyclists’ Day, August 14th; 
Royal Army Medical Corps in Barbadoes, August 15th. 
Brrow aro the amounts received for the Fresx Am 
Fouxp sinco last week's list. Come now, have you 
sent your mite? 
8 hg eg £1,766 8s. Od. 
E. C. Budd, 1s. ; . G. tier, Anon., od.: 8 
Mrs. Francis, 1s. ; J. Haghts, Tbe 


4 1 3 * ta. B. Sainsbury, 5s. ; 
in composition. Our singers, it is true, in man Churchill, is. Gd. ; Kawindo, 10s.; J. : 

N respects eompare er ee those of foreign nationali- Bd. Aca. 208, Hugh 11 ome W 1h 64 DE — 
ties, but what British pianist can compared with ett, 2 Lets,’ Ss. x wt 92. 1 8 ich A 


Liszt, Rubinstein, or Paderewski? What British 
violinist with Paganini, Sphor, or Joachim? In com- 

ition and instrumental performance, therefore, 
we stand far below our neighbours. Where we may 


3 Wo M 2s, 


claim somo pre-eminence is in choral singing, for | mouth, .! 

no other e ean excel our Welsh cho a yo 

many of those cf Yorkshire and the M Ou. ; Mr. Henderson, £7 17s. ed.; Mr. Mortimer, A . N 

Britieh choristers are more manly and robust than (Dewlish), da.; T. Rowley, 1s. 6d.; d £10; One 

Continentals, and often finer in intonation. | But | Whe Lives in the Country, b Nb W. B (Palate), — = 
while making these reservations, I must adhere to the 1 J N. Fulham. ; Anon., 3s. : rl 
statement that it is in other fields than music that 1 64, Eee . HE, W — Widow's tite, Avaliable trom 2 pm, Thursday: Aee todd wee 

our nation has shown itself superior to its competi- | Hutchinson, £1 1s.; B Lake g ovn, Breen oan Bo, og romano 
tole Baby Brother, 6s. 14.; 4 Living in Bussis, 28. A. Dr 
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In hard or soft water it lathers more freely. Cleans more 
surely. Soothes more pn — 3 comſort than 7 
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Fragrant as the Pines. 


It is Pine—Healing Pine. Pure and Refreshing. 


Large Trial Tablet FREE for 1d. to pay postage. 
Send your address and penny stamp to Dept. s. 

THE N.K. FAIRBANK CO., Monument Street, London, E.C. 
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It ts possible by: . . ‘attractive ‘syle; to Somporaily 


arrest the attention ofa certain number of readers and induce them to. purchase a be 
article. But it is a more difficult matter to ensure their continued patronage. ‘Unless - the 
advertised article proves to be all that ‘Is claimed - or it. not oniy do the purchasers ‘discontinic 
its use, but warn others against it as a thing. to: be avolded. Should it bo, however, of : “genuine 
Pelue, those who make a trial of it naturally become tabitual users and sdvocates, ‘thelr _advecacy 
the most effective and absolutely. reliable advertisement possible. | ine eet genes “ond 
. 
their appreciation of Beecham’s Pills by céntiduing, pear ta e sole 
remarkable curative and tonic. qualities. No other medicine ts taken, anda 
Aa to the steady recommendation of afl who take them that the i Jesp 
is due. As Beecham Pllie have been tried for more than half ury, 
> 4 es an tinsurpaseable Family Medicine in aun parts ot dne world, te 10. nee 
Oe Rae yee io ee Ones katy es Hae eee es ere: ee 
an, Be cg ‘and a Save, seat: ae walifled verdiet: 785 


